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The American People’s First Step 
Toward World Peace 


By Edward W. Bok 


Founder of The American Peace Award 


HE distinct result which the progress of The American Peace 

Award has demonstrated is that the people of this country are 
far more widely and fundamentally interested in the question of the 
foreign relations of the United States than most of us have believed 
to be the case. Not only are the people interested, but they want to 
express themselves and they desire to do this in their own way and 
through their own channels. 

Over 22,000 American citizens have expressed themselves in this 
way definitely in plans which they have sent in, while additional 
thousands—perhaps hundreds of thousands—have expressed them- 
selves by discussing the plans which their friends or organizations 
were writing and to a degree by collaborating in preparing them. One 
plan sent in, for instance, was the composite expression of sentiment 
of 1,500 persons who had met several times and actively engaged in 
the preparation of it. 

The truth is obvious that when people think and talk of peace in 
this way they are getting nearer to the means by which the peace of 
the world will some day be achieved. 

Not only has the widespread interest aroused by the Award been 
most impressive and amazed thousands, but what is still more grati- 
fying is the high quality of the plans, making the selection of the 
winning plan a task of prodigious difficulty. 

This enormous interest in the Award is now manifesting itself in 
the nation-wide referendum to be taken during January. The most 
important newspapers, which have a consistent tradition against 
carrying voting coupons of any kind, have decided that when they 
print the text of the winning plan they will print also a ballot upon 
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EDWARD W. BOK 


The Founder of the American Peace Award who points out that the Prize Peace Plan will 

enable every American to express his attitude on our foreign policy through the newspapers 

and publications which publish the winning plan. Each publication printing the winning plan 
will have a coupon on which the reader can tell what he thinks of it 
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which their readers may say what they think of the plan. Thousands 
of weekly newspapers throughout the country, with very little space 
at their command, have agreed to print the plan and the ballot. 
Eighty-eight organizations—scientific, religious, fraternal, civic, 
professional—with scarcely an organization of the largest member- 
ship in America missing in the list, founded for special objects that 
have on the face of them nothing to do with the prevention of war, 
have volunteered to go to the trouble and expense of seeing that what- 
ever plan is chosen by the Jury is submitted to their members for a 
direct vote. Mayors of hundreds of cities are organizing special 
committees for the purpose of seeing that a full vote on the winning 
plan is polled in their communities. 

All this unexampled interest goes to prove one important point: 
that the subject of The American Peace Award is very near to the 
heart of the American people. They have a deep aspiration that 
something is coming out of the Award for this country and for the 
world. They look upon it as the first direct opportunity for giving 
tangible form and shape to the hope that America may “take its 
place and do its share in achieving and preserving the peace of the 
world.” 

The American Peace Award has offered the American people a 
means of getting its voice to the Government: a direct open way to 
Washington, as so many termed it. It is the first time in this country, 
perhaps, that, from coast to coast, the American people will have 
expressed themselves fully upon a subject of vast importance without 
the influence of political currents of any kind. This Award has taken 
the question of our foreign policy out of politics, and the millions of 
citizens now interested in the Award will never tolerate its being 
turned back into politics. 

There has been no need for the Policy Committee of the Award 
to organize “ propaganda”’ or “lobbies” or any kind of underground 
methods to “put over’ anything. All that the Committee shall do— 
and all that it needs to do—is to submit whatever plan is chosen to 
millions of citizens throughout the country and let them speak. There 
is no doubt that they will speak, and say decisively what is to be the 
relation of the United States to the rest of the world, looking toward 
the prevention of war. 

It is the voice of the American people saying ‘‘ Yes”’ on millions 
of ballots that can and will mean the first decisive step toward world 
peace. 
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How Europe Looks to Washington 


By Arthur Bullard 


The Administration, With Its Good Will Towards Europe and Its Knowledge 
of the Effect of European Conditions on the United States, Is Spurred 
by Agitation in the Constituencies to Find Something to 
Do About Europe 


- ASHINGTON,” in quotation 

marks, means the officials, who 
operate the Government—the President, 
his Cabinet and political advisers, the 
Senators and Representatives of both 
Parties. It is impossible to say what 
“Washington” thinks about anything. 
Among so many men there are a good 
many minds. 

However, there are some things which 
can be said about ‘‘ Washington’s”’ out- 
look on Europe. There is beyond any 
dispute a great deal of Good Will. 
Even such a passionate isolationist as 
Hiram Johnson believes in “helping” 
Europe. 

There is very little indifference. In 
fact, ‘‘Washington” is worried about 
Europe. There was a remarkable mi- 
gration of officials across the Atlantic 
this summer—one member of the Cabi- 
net, a dozen-odd Senators and at least 
a score of Representatives. ‘ Washing- 
ton” has a noticeable desire to know 
about Europe at first hand, an increas- 
ing realization that what happens 
abroad has an unescapable effect at 
home. 

And ‘‘ Washington” is probably better 
informed about the rest of the world 
than any capital of Europe. The service 
of information at the disposal of our 
Government—reports from diplomatic 
and consular officers, commercial at- 
taches, traveling Congressmen, return- 
ing tourists and from such organizations 
as the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce—is certainly more ample and less 
prejudiced than that received by any 
other government. Coming home from 


a summer in Europe, where all the news 
is hyphenated—German-news, French- 
news, British-news—I am impressed by 
this broad-minded determination of 
“Washington” to hear both sides of 
every question. 

However, in spite of all this very real 
Good Will, the increasing worry about 
the fate of Europe and the excellent 
news service, “ Washington” cannot be 
said to have reached any clear-cut de- 
cision about the nature of our “‘inter- 
ests” in Europe or the best way to safe- 
guard them. Composed of people 
whose business it is to represent others, 
“Washington” looks at the world 
through the colored glasses of the “con- 
stituencies.” Individuals among them 
may have made up their minds about 
what is happening in Europe and 
America’s stake in the outcome. They 
may speak forcefully in private conver- 
sation about what we should do to pro- 
tect our interests, but when they think 
of the folks back home, as their profes- 
sion compels them to do, their public 
utterances are timorously vague. “‘Wash- 
ington” does not have the courage of its 
own convictions. 

There is nothing peculiar to this Ad- 
ministration in such subserviency to the 
constituencies. It would be quite the 
same if the Democrats happened to be 
in power. Representative Government 


would be a farce, if it were not so. Nor 
is it in any way peculiarly American. 
When Mr. Lloyd George toured this 
country talking about international re- 
lations, he was thinking about the voters 
at home. Returning from his trium- 
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phant ‘‘swing around the circle” with 
the boast that he had “ America in his 
vest pocket,” he became once more an 
important person in English party poli- 
tics. When M. Poincaré, having flirted 
a while with Mr. Hughes, suddenly 
jilted him, it was because he had heard 
from his constituents. The irreconcil- 
ables of his party did not like such 
behavior. 

All politicians—Republicans, Demo- 
crats, Royalists, Communists and Fas- 
cisti—believe quite simply and sincerely 
that the welfare of the human race is 
closely wrapped up in their mainte- 
nance in office. So “‘Washington”—like 
any other capital—is intellectually sec- 
ond-hand. 


The Color of the Constituencies 


HERE is no such thing as a “typical 
TD cndiideear” If you divide the 
total agricultural produce of this country 
as shown in the Census, by the total 
number of people engaged in agriculture, 
you will arrive at an abstract “average 
farmer,” whose output comes to so 
many bushels of wheat and corn, a bale 
or two of cotton, some pounds of to- 
bacco and sugar, a few dozen eggs, a 
few crates of oranges and apples, quar- 
ters of beef, cans of lard, etc., but in all 
the broad acres of America you could 
not find any real farmer who resembled 
this statistical average. It is just as 
hopeless to search for a “typical 
constituency.” 


The economist must play with the ab- 
straction of “the average farmer,’ in 
spite of its obvious unreality, and so 
“Washington” is always talking about 
and trying to picture “the typical con- 
stituency.” Each Congressman knows 


something about his own constituency. 
It is the business of the High Priests of 
Politics to compound out of the reports 
from all the varying localities some ap- 
proximate understanding of “the na- 
tional mind.” 


Patching together the 
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shreds of gossip on this fascinating sub- 
ject, trying to accommodate contradic- 
tions and discount prejudice and par- 
tisanship, it seems safe to suggest these 
generalizations about “the National 
mind.” 


Constituencies Want Action 


trsT, the “typical constituency”’ is 

less interested than “‘ Washington’’ in 
the affairs of Europe. There is just as 
much Good Will among the folks back 
home as among Government officials, 
but much less information, much less 
realization of the close interdependence 
of home and foreign parts. The general 
report is that in the constituencies very 
few voters interest themselves in this 
question. These few are talkative and 
write letters to their Congressmen, but 
they are sadly divided. There is not 
much fine shading in their thought. 
They are either pro-League or Isolation- 
ists. Halfway measures, proposed com- 
promises, do not make a hit with them. 
They want us to “go in” or “stay out.” 
But it is the rare constituency—cer- 
tainly not the typical one—where either 
of these factions is in a strong majority. 
Most voters are very much more inter- 
ested in getting married, the price of 
corn, the next instalment on their motor 
car, freight rates, and the like. 

Second, it is quite widely believed by 
“Washington” that dissatisfaction with 
the Foreign Policy of the Administra- 
tion is growing in “the typical constitu- 
ency.” There is dispute as to the sig- 
nificance or seriousness of this discon- 
tent. But few of the “organization 
men,”’ whose business it is to keep a 
finger on the pulse of public opinion, 
will deny that the ‘‘do-nothing policy” 
of the recent years has been unpopular. 
Most of “ Washington” is agreed that 
“something” ought to be done about 
Foreign Affairs before the election. It 
is not uncommon to hear these “ profes- 
sional politicians”—never very friendly 
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to Mr. Hughes—criticize him severely 
for not being clever enough to think up 
something practical. 

Quite aside from the argument for or 
against the League of Nations, which 
goes on all the time, all over the country, 
many Congressmen report that a feeling 
of injured pride is making their constit- 
uents “sore.” 


Is America Helpless ? 


“ws America so weak,” they ask, 

I “that we can do nothing? Have we 
fallen so low that nobody pays atten- 
tion to our advice? What’s the use of 
being ‘the greatest people on earth,’ if 
we are helpless?” 

In an infinite variety of terms these 
questions are being asked all over the 
country. One Congressman, a staunch 
supporter of the Administration, told me 
with considerable heat that he thought 
it was a monumental blunder to take up 
the Reparations Question and then drop 
it as if it had burnt our fingers. 

“The people out my way haven’t any 
clear idea of how we should use our in- 
fluence with other countries, but they 
think we ought to have some. They 
think we’re being snubbed. There is 
something gallingly undignified in hav- 
ing the Secretary of State admit such 
helplessness. It reminds us of the days 
when the Germans thought we didn’t 
matter and tried to tell us how many 
ships we could send to sea.” 

This is described by many in “ Wash- 
ington”’ as “‘a dangerous frame of mind,” 
and there is considerable hard feeling 
against those who are stirring it up. 

There are three influences, besides 
the out-of-office Democrats, who stand 
to gain by such discontent—which are 
agitating against the do-nothing policy 
of these recent years. One is purely 
material, one is harder to define and the 
third is purely spiritual. 

To an ever-increasing extent pocket- 
books are beginning to talk. One after 


another various individuals or groups ot 
interests are being hit by crumbling of 
the European economic structure. It 
recalls the old saying about the last 
straw that broke the camel’s back. The 
back is not yet broken, but the accumu- 
lating load of straws is making it ache, 
The collapse of Germany’s buying power 
has increased the strain very seriously, 
All the so-called ‘packing interests” 
have been hurt. Germany cannot find 
the money to pay for the pork products 
which had been ordered. ‘“ Hog-backs” 
are piling up in the warehouses. This 
affects not only the packing plants, but 
all the farmers who raise pigs. It influ- 
ences the price of corn with which the 
hogs are fattened, it touches the pocket- 
books of the bankers and storekeepers 
who do business with the farmers. All 
these people are suddenly added to those 
who—for similar reasons—have been 
urging ‘‘ Washington” to do something. 
This sort of pocket-book politics—what 
some jester has called “‘ Hog-back diplo- 
macy”—is a matter with which the 
“practical politicians” of ‘ Washing- 
ton” are familiar and which they under- 
stand. 


Two New Factors 


HE other two forces which are agi- 

tating public opinion, urging some 
definite and positive action in Foreign 
Affairs, are new developments and 
harder to estimate. They are the 
Women and the Church. 


The Woman Voter is too new a phe- 
nomenon to be easily classified. But 
there is no doubt that the women back 
home in the constituencies are thinking 
and talking a great deal more about 
America’s position in the family of na- 
tions than are the men. While it is rare 
that the men’s clubs or lodges give much 
attention to Foreign Affairs, the Feder- 
ated Women’s Clubs, the League of 
Women Voters and practically every na- 
tional woman’s organization put this 
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subject on their regular study schedule. 
Some politicians are inclined to laugh at 
these ‘‘current events courses.’’ Others 
are not so sure that they can be ignored. 
On the whole, ‘‘ Washington” would be 
more comfortable if somebody could 
think up something to do—something to 
satisfy the women—before the next elec- 
tion. It is just as well to be on the safe 
side. 

“Washington ”’—at least as far as it is 
composed of the old war-horses of party 
organization—is not so much concerned 
by “the Church Pressure.” The active 
agitation of almost all the religious or- 
ganizations in favor of American co- 
operation in stabilizing Peace is well 
known. Hardly a week passes when 
some General Assembly or Convention 
of the Church does not send resolutions 
to Washington in this sense. But the 
professional politician is inclined to iden- 
tify this activity with the “Reform 
Waves” that occasionally upset the cal- 
culations in local politics, 
but rarely last long 
enough to disturb 
“Washington.” Even 
the success of the Prohi- 
bition Aimend- 
ment has not 
opened his eyes 
to the political 
importance of / 
what they call @(\- 
“the Church \ 
crowd.” 
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In one way the Church has an influ- 
ence of a different kind from that of the 
Women. Many of the men who com- 
pose ‘‘ Washington” are not only in high 
official position, but are also members in 
good standing in one or another denomi- 
nation. They go to Church on Sunday 
and hear from their own pastors what 
the Federal Council or the World Alli- 
ance for Friendship through the Churches 
think about International Relations. It 
is very hard to judge the effect of this 
influence—it undoubtedly varies with 
different individuals—but it is well to 
remember that many men in the Gov- 
ernment, while they have been loyal 
party members since they cast their 
first vote, were taught loyalty to their 
Church at their mother’s knee. And all 
the Church influence urges ‘ Washing- 
ton” to do something to make America 
a Power for Peace. 


“Washington Searches” 


, 


o ‘ Washington,” with its 
s Good Will towards Europe, 
which is very real if somewhat 
timorous, with its ever-increas- 
ing knowledge of European 
conditions and their effect on 
us, is spurred by this agitation 
in the constituencies to think 
up something to do about 
Europe. The feeling of hurt 
pride at our undignified help- 
lessness is intensified by pleas- 
ant memories of the Disarma- 
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ment Conference at Washington. The 
Voice of America was listened to in those 
days The very success of President 
Harding and Secretary Hughes in put- 
ting a stop to naval rivalry and in 
bringing a spirit of good fellowship to 
the Pacific has made our present im- 
potence the more distasteful. 

Twice “Washington” has tried to 
stem the rising tide of dissatisfaction by 
proposing to do something. It is many 
months since Mr. Harding came out in 
favor of our adherence to the World 
Court, a full year since Mr. Hughes pro- 
posed taking a hand in the Reparations 
Question. Beyond a few speeches and 
the exchange of some notes nothing has 
happened. Both these proposals sounded 
well when proposed; they would have 
been applauded if pushed to success, but 
there was no drive back of them. These 
false starts have failed to allay the feel- 
ing in the constituencies that our For- 
eign Policy is not very dignified. 


What to Try Next? 


= ASHINGTON” is pretty well 
agreed that something ought to 
be done about Europe. But there is no 
agreement as to what should be done. 
Some of the men who compose “‘Wash- 
ington” have always believed that we 
ought to find means for full and hearty 
cooperation with other countries in the 
organization of peace. President Har- 
ding, who admirably summed up 
America’s desire for “less armament and 
no war,” talked about an Association of 
Nations. Some members of the Admin- 
istration were Pro-League before Mr. 
Wilson was. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that they have changed their 
minds. They have been trying, accord- 
ing to their lights and their influence, to 
convert “‘ Washington” to their view. 
One element in ‘ Washington”—and 
it is the most powerful when it comes to 
counting up the votes in the National 
Convention, the ultimate argument in 
practical politics—will not agree to any 


suggested action which might be con- 
strued by the orators of the opposing 
party as an admission of error. They 
would like to do something real to bring 
a settlement to this distracted world— 
they do not like to read about babies 
starving to death any more than the 
rest of us—but they will oppose any 
move which could give aid and comfort 
to Mr. Wilson and his friends. They 
showed their strength when President 
Harding came out for the Permanent 
Court of International Justice by active 
opposition, until at St. Louis he made a 
speech, proposing—in order to remove 
the taint of League origin—to have the 
judges of the Court elect themselves. 


This element in ‘‘ Washington” is 
somewhat disquieted by reports from 
the constituencies of growing dissatis- 
faction with this futile do-nothing policy 
in Foreign Affairs, they are inclined to 
be peevish at the Church and the women 
for agitating the subject; but it is better, 
they say, even to lose an election than 
to commit political hara-kiri by admit- 
ting that their party was wrong. 

So the problem for ‘ Washington” is 
to find some effective way to help Europe 
which will not wreck the party. 


The Peace Award’s Chances 


I’ the Bok Peace Award brings forth 
any “plan” which meets these specifi- 
cations, it will be seized upon with en- 
thusiasm by “Washington.” But if the 
“plan” in any way implies a criticism 
of those who organized the repudiation 
of the League of Nations, it will be 
strongly opposed. It will not have a 
chance of success unless the dissatisfac- 
tion at helpless inaction, which is re- 
ported to be growing in the constituen- 
cies, becomes outspoken and menacing. 

That is perhaps the best thing about 
Mr. Bok’s generous action. The pro- 
posed “referendum” on the _ prize 
winning plan will give the constituencies 
a chance to speak out. 
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Our Treaty Makers and Brakers 


By Elmer Davis 


Cartoons by Charles Dunn 


Walter J. Woof, Washington Correspondent of the Amity, Indiana, Grapevine- 
Telegraph, Retails Some Comment from the Capital on the Education of 
Former Justice Hughes Through Experience as Secretary of State 


OLITICALLY and socially it is no 

doubt a great misfortune that the 
capital of these states is at Washington 
instead of New York; yet the separation 
has its advantages. For a New Yorker 
a trip to Washington is like a drop 
back into the simple age before the 
Industrial Revolution. On the other 
hand, nobody can get such a sense of 
restful rustication out of a trip to New 
York as a resident of Washington. 

At least, so says my friend Walter J. 
Woof, Washington correspondent of the 
Amity (Indiana) Grapevine-Telegraph. 
He comes to New York for a rest as 
New Yorkers might go back to the 
farm; for, he says, there is no relax- 
ation like that of coming from a city 
which regards itself more seriously than 
any other on earth, Los Angeles alone 
excepted, to a city which can hardly 
be said to regard itself at all. He likes 
to walk down Fifth Avenue, where he 
meets only strangers he wishes he knew, 
by way of breaking the routine of walk- 





ing down Pennsylvania Avenue where he 
meets only people he knows, who he 
wishes were strangers. 

On Fifth Avenue I met him the other 
day, and asked for the news. 

“T can’t remember,” he observed, 
“when we’ve had such a long and 
glorious Indian summer. And we’re 
going to pay for it with a long, hard 
winter—long and hard and windy.” 

“Has the news value of Washington 
dropped so low,” I asked scornfully, 
“‘that you think it is some great achieve- 
ment to put over a beat on the Weather 
Bureau?” 

“T speak in parables,” he explained. 
“Do you realize that we have just lived 
through a period that posterity may 
look back to as the Golden Age? For 
six precious months in the summer and 
fall of 1923 Congress was scattered to 
its several and respective homes, and, 
as they put it in Scripture, the people 
had rest. On top of that blessing, un- 
paralleled in recent history and perhaps 
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never to recur, we had a President who 
surpassed all his predecessors in the 
quantity production of silence. For six 
months, that is to say, the public hardly 
had to think about the government at 
all; and you can judge its appreciation 
of this rare boon by the unanimity and 


“But there must be issues,” I pro. 
tested. 

“Ah, yes. The same old issues. The 
issues of 1920. For if you will think 
back, you will recall the burning 
questions of the day which the Re- 
publicans promised to settle, in that 


enthusiasm with 
which the public 
ignored Gifford Pin- 
chot when he tried 
to set himself up as 
an Ersatz-govern- 
ment and make the 
public think about 
him. 

“In short, the 
American people 
had a six months’ 
vacation. Itis true 
that we didn’t get 
ourselves rested up 
much, but spent our 





WOOF says: 


0 “Some very 
pene questions 
ave been put to 
Mr. Hughes, since 
he became Secre- 
tary of State, about 
the League of Na- 
tions. Now Mr. 
Hughes is profes- 
sionally a good ex- 
plainer, being one 
of the best lawyers 

; we have. His busi- 
ness is explaining things and keeping 
his temper in order to do it. So when 
he loses his temper . . .” 


campaign, and 
which are unsettled 
still. Foreign rela- 
tions were an issue 
then, and they are 
now. ‘Have done 
with wiggle and 
wabble,’ said the 
Republicans of 
1920; and I doubt 
not that the Demo- 
crats of 1924 will 
say the same thing. 

“Tn other words, 
there were about 
fifty-two issues in 





vaction thinking 





1920, and we have 





about such unprof- 
itable topics as David Lloyd George and 
Luis Angel Firpo and the coal shortage 
and the Ku Klux Klan. But what is a 
vacation without mosquitos? And now 
the holiday is over and we are going to 
pay for it. Congress is talking ——” 
“Tt always was,” I interjected. 
“True,” Woof admitted. “But Con- 
gressional oratory is increasing in quan- 
tity and deteriorating in quality about 
as fast as the German mark. Partly 
because every Senator and Representa- 
tive has been seething with thoughts 
that he couldn’t get printed free till 
Congress met again, and partly because 
we are on the threshold of a Presidential 
year with a surplus of candidates and a 
deficit of issues. So you see a number of 
earnest gentlemen trying to home-brew 
their own issues, following the example 
so profitably set by Mr. Bryan in 1896. 
But—and I fully realize the gravity of 
the accusation—but there are few 
candidates in sight who measure up— 
as candidates—to Mr. Bryan.” 


them still with us. 
Only, like a deck of cards, they have to 
be reshuffled and dealt out again; and 
some of the uncertainty you observe at 
present, among our leading statesmen, 
is due to the fact that they don’t know 
who’s going to catch the aces, nor what 
will be trumps. 

“The most pathetic figure in public 
life, of course, is Hiram Johnson, the 
principal casualty of the Japanese 
earthquake. That fearful catastrophe 
destroyed Hiram’s issue, and no relief 
fund can restore it. You might say that 
Hiram, with his Japanese peril, which 
was good for a trick in every election, 
was something like a man who held out 
an ace in his cuff and then had the mis- 
fortune to drop it into the cuspidor. 
And it’s the only ace Hiram held. He 
had another one, maybe, in Shantung, 
but Mr. Hughes trumped that. And I 
suppose Shantung might be put down 
as the one burning question of 1920 that 
won’t be burning just as bright as ever 
this fall.” 
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“And in the same way,” I cried 
warmly, “‘Mr. Hughes might remove a 
few more of the 1920 issues before 
election, so as to leave us free to fight 
it out over something rather more up- 
to-date. Heaven knows, I don’t want 
to hear the old war cries over again; 
but until we get these things settled 


” 


“You mean foreign relations?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And you think Mr. Hughes could 
get them settled? Well, so do a lot of 
people, notably Democrats. And I’ve 
no doubt Mr. Hughes thought so once. 
You will remember that in October, 
1920, Mr. Hughes and thirty other 
Republicans of great distinction told 
the voters that the way to get America 
into the League of Nations was by 
voting the Republican ticket. He was, 
and they all were, quite positive about 
it. I realize that cynical Democrats 
who have no feeling for the higher 
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things of life have said that this was 
only a springe to catch woodcocks, but 
I don’t believe it. I think he believed 
what he said. 


“For you will remember, of course, 
that inquisitive persons have asked 
him why he didn’t make good on that 
promise. Now Mr. Hughes, being one 
of the best lawyers in the country, is a 
good explainer. If he regarded the 
Hughes of 1923 who had to explain to 
Hamilton Holt and the other inquisitive 
persons, as a lawyer charged with doing 
the best he could for a guilty client, the 
Hughes of 1920 who had made rash 
promises, he would have kept his temper 
and put up a good defense. When he 
put up virtually no defense at all except 
that it was an impertinence to bring the 
matter to his attention, it was a pretty 
good sign that nobody in the country 
was sorer over the failure than Charles 
E. Hughes. 

“For after all the principal thing to 
bear in mind, when you are talking 
about Secretary Hughes, is that he is 
ex-Justice Hughes. For six years he 
sat on the Supreme Bench. People 


stood up before him, and told him what 
they thought about it; and when they 
were through he stood up and told them 
what he thought about it; and what 
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he thought about it was the law. No- 
body could overrule it and nobody 
could get around it, and if anybody 
talked back he was in contempt of 
court. That experience has demoralized 
a good many men who stepped down 
from the bench and back into politics. 
“Well, equipped by this 
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Limitation of Armament. You will 
remember that Mr. Mark Sullivan said 
that the nations were waiting starry- 
eyed for the dawn of a new day, and 
when it is the thing to be starry eyed 
my eyes are going to be as starry as 
anybody’s. But our British friends were 

not so starry-eyed as to 





training, Mr. Hughes be- 
came Secretary of State. He 
had promised to get us into 
the League of Nations, but 
he .was working for Mr. 
Harding; and Mr. Harding 
had promised a complete 
reversal of our foreign pol- 
icy. Mr. Harding started 
off boldly in his inaugural 
address by saying that it 
might be a good idea to 
engage under the existing 
treaty, and several of his 
old friends in the Senate 








overlook anything. They 
let Mr. Hughes tell them 
not to build any more 
dreadnoughts, which they 
couldn’t afford to build any- 
way; but when it came to 
the main duty of British 
statesmen at that period, 
namely putting the French 
in wrong, they went to it 
with great enthusiasm, and 
the revival meeting had to 
be postponed till that par- 
ticular fight was over. 

“T don’t doubt that that 








promptly said ‘Boo’ and 
‘Bah’ in loud firm tones, and first thing 
you know we were engaging under a new 
treaty. Ex-Justice Hughes had been 
overruled by the Senate, and on that 
issue he has stayed overruled ever since.” 

“But he has accomplished some great 
things,” I suggested. 

“Yes,” said Woof, “you remember 
his first achievement was the preventing 
of a war between Panama and Costa 
Rica. He as good as told them that 
they’d be in contempt of court if they 
started fighting, so they didn’t fight. 
But Panama and Costa Rica were— 
Panama and Costa Rica.” 

“But have you forgotten,” I cried, 
“that inspiring scene when he stood up 
and told the British that they must 
throw away half their navy—and they 
did?” 

“T haven’t forgotten,” said Woof, 
“nor have I forgotten that the half they 
threw away was the half they weren’t 
likely to need in the next war. Far be 
it from me to underestimate the im- 
portance of the Conference on the 





conference was an instruc- 
tive lesson to Mr. Hughes, as it was to 
a good many of his fellow-countrymen. 
We all learned in that conference that 
international relations are first of all 
relations between nations, and that if 
the party of the second part won't 
relate, that is all you can do about 
it. Justice Hughes had been used 
to having people coming up before 
him, admitting his jurisdiction at the 
outset, and asking him to tell them 
what was what. Secretary Hughes 
discovered that British dreadnoughts 
and British relations with Japan were 
more or less within his jurisdiction, but 
that British light cruisers and British 
relations with France were not. You 
can tell Panama and Costa Rica that 
they must be friends and brothers, and 
get away with it; but you can’t tell 
England and France that they must be 
friends and brothers unless both of them 
happen to feel fraternal before-hand. 
And likewise, as we have been discovering 
lately, you can’t tell France and Germany 
that they must be friends and brothers. 
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“That is to say, what Justice Hughes 
said was an order of the court, but what 
Secretary Hughes said was a mere sug- 
gestion, and sometimes very mere, as 
Daisy Ashford would say. Which may 
perhaps be the reason why Mr. Hughes 
has not said what he had to say of late 
in such loud, firm tones.” 
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that there was no percentage in it for 
him, and that was that.” 

“Yet it seems absurd that our 
Minister of Foreign Affairs can’t make 
some definite promise in the name of 
the government with a chance of being 
able to make good on it,” I declared. 

“T begin to believe that 





“Tt seems to me,” I ad- 
mitted, “that he was a little 
too mild in his proposal of 
a conference on repara- 
tions, that Mr. Poincaré 
tuned down. He didn’t 
speak out strongly, as he 
did about the British navy 
at the Washington con- 
ference a 

“Quite so. But after all 
Mr. Hughes must have 
known that it was not ex- 
actly alluring to Mr. Poin- 
caré. Mr. Hughes merely 











Israel Zangwill was right 
when he said that some 
parts of our constitution 
were as antiquated as a 
wooden battleship.” 
“Maybe so,” he agreed. 
“But even if it is, there’s 
no use getting excited 
about it. For suppose you 
have a wooden battleship, 
and you need a steel battle- 
ship—if the men who have 
to give their approval be- 
fore you can get it are men 
who draw their pay for 








proposed that we and 

the so-called Allies should help Mr. 
Poincaré find out what he could get out 
of the Germans, when Mr. Poincaré 
had already set out to find that out for 
himself and seemed to be doing very 


.well. Mr. Poincaré is a wise old bird, 


and you have to scatter some feed in 
front of him before you can bring him 
down from his roost. What could Mr. 
Hughes feed him? He couldn’t promise 
to help him collect his reparations; he 
couldn’t promise to revive the Anglo- 
French-American guarantee treaty that 
Mr. Wilson laid on the Senate’s door- 
step and Mr. Lodge interred in the 
Potter’s Field. He couldn’t promise to 
cut down or cancel the French debt; 
he could only make hints and suggestions 
and intimations that we didn’t mean to 
be harsh about collecting it. And Mr. 
Poincaré knew that we wouldn’t be 
harsh about collecting it, because we 
couldn’t. We’ll get that money if, as, 
and when the French will or can pay it, 
and not before. So Mr. Poincaré, being 
& somewhat hard-boiled person, felt 





working on a wooden battle- 
ship, and would be out of a job if you 
had a steel battleship—why, your battle- 
ships are going to continue to be made 
of wood. About twenty-five hundred 
years ago there was a politician—his 
name was Maiandrios the son of Mai- 
andrios—who legislated himself out 
of a job, with most unfortunate conse- 
quences for all concerned. No politician 
has done it since. 

“T suppose Mr. Hughes may perhaps 
have the same opinion about certain 
parts of our constitution—conceivably 
—as Mr. Zangwill. But there they are 
and Mr. Hughes can’t change them. 
Going back to this Washington con- 
ference—you remember that it pro- 
duced quite a batch of treaties which 
had to be put through the Senate. 
Notably the Four-Power Pacific Treaty, 
which provided that if anybody wanted 
to start a fight in the Pacific everybody 
should get together and talk it over 
first. I am far from being a skeptic 
about the value of that. It will keep us 
from drifting into a Pacific war out of 
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mere suspicion and excitement and 
mismanagement. But if anybody con- 
cerned in the Pacific should ever want 
powerfully to start a fight that treaty 
will not stop them any more: than any 
other treaty. 


The Treaty’s Real Value 


“ - nN the other hand, it meant the end 

O of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 
It is true that it was already evident that 
that alliance would not work against 
the United States because the British 
Dominions wouldn’t stand for it; so 
it might be said by cynical persons, of 
whom I am not one, that this treaty 
was nothing more than the trading off 
of a couple of rain checks for a ball 
game which had already been played in 
exchange for a block of stock in one of 
Doc Cook’s oil companies. 

“Be that as it may, this harmless 
treaty had a hard struggle getting 
through the Senate, even though Mr. 
Harding had taken the precaution to 
have it signed by a Democratic Senator, 
and had even got himself steamed up 
about it to a temperature which his 
calm disposition rarely attained. That 
experience showed that a real treaty 
that said anything very much one way 
or the other would have practically no 
chance of getting through the Senate 
at all, and Mr. Hughes undoubtedly 
took the lesson to heart.” 

“Yet there has been a considerable 
gap between his promise and his per- 
formance,” I said. ‘‘His opponents say 
that since he couldn’t do what he said he 
would do, he ought to resign.” 

“But,” Woof objected, ‘‘to resign 
would mean giving up his job to a less 
competent man, failing in his duty to 
the country. If somebody else became 
Secretary of State, Lord knows what 
might happen. So long as Mr. Hughes 
was Secretary of State, something might 
always turn up.” 


“Such as what?” I asked. 

“You talk like an undeserving Demo- 
crat,” said Woof wearily. ‘Mr. Hughes, 
remaining in the administration, could 
practice the popular pastime of boring 
from within on behalf of his policies, 
It is true that he seems to have been 
more bored against than boring, but 
that is the luck of the game.” 

“Even if his reparation conference 
plan couldn’t be put through,” I 
suggested, “‘it was at least a hopeful 
sign. It showed that he still wanted to 
do something for Europe.” 

“Oh, he wants to do something for 
Europe. Lots of people in Washington 
want to do things that they can’t. 
But he has to reckon with the Senate, 
and the White House, and public 
opinion ——” 

“Ts there a public opinion,”’ I asked, 
“at least, about Europe? In 1920 we 
had Irish opinion and German opinion 
and Italian opinion, and church opinion 
and college opinion, but so far as I could 
see no American public opinion—though 
every one of these groups professed to be 
the sole representative of true American- 
ism.” , 


A Public Opinion in Europe 


‘ 


‘PAHERE may or may not be a public 

opinion here about Europe,” said 
Woof, ‘but there is a public opinion in 
Europe about us. There always has 
been. And that has to be taken into 
consideration too. I haven’t time to 
talk about it now, but come down to 
Washington some time and we’ll look 
into it. For, as I observed awhile ago, 
the chief thing about international rela- 
tions is that they are international. 
Mr. Bryan was wrong when he said it 
took two to make a quarrel; but it 
certainly takes two to make a treaty, or 
even an entente cordiale.” 
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Looking Forward to Old Europe 


By Gilbert Keith Chesterton 


“We Are Puzzled in the Presence of a New Europe Because It Is an Old 


Europe. . 


. . The Highest Importance of the Heroic Part England 


Played in the War Consists in the Fact That She Threw in 
Her Lot with This Old Europe” 


HE Great War had many morals; 

for while there is only one moral to 
a fable there are always a million morals 
to a fact. But one of the chief morals 
was that Europeans cannot escape from 
Europe. By this I do not mean standing 
aside in a particular quarrel, which 
many Europeans have done. I mean 
starting or trying to start a new civiliza- 
tion alien and hostile to European 
civilization. 

This is what Prussia tried to do and 
perished through trying to do. I have 
heard men say, rightly or wrongly, that 
the Japanese are the Prussians of the 
East. It is perhaps more relevant to say 
that the Prussians were the Japanese of 
the West. That is, they were a people 
who tried to deal with other Europeans 
as if they had no more common concern 
with them than Asiatics. They thought 
they were founding a new Rome in the 
north that could disregard and destroy 
all that civilization of old Rome that has 
come to be called Christendom. For 
this purpose it equipped itself with new 
philosophies, new machines, new poisons, 
new tortures, and everything that is 
bright and novel; including new moral 
maxims of which the essential was that 
nothing succeeds like success. It might 
be rendered in the more ironic French 
tongue by saying that the true moyen de 
parvenir is to be a parvenu. 

To this was opposed the older civili- 
zation with another moral maxim. It 
was essentially this, if reduced to its 
rudimentary terms. New things are not 
renewed; it is only old things that are 
renewed. Any number of new things 





are born and perish in their birth; but 
the old things, by the very fact of being 
already old, have proved that they are 
always young. The issue of the war has 
been that this latter philosophy is every- 
where justified. 

Everywhere the main result has been 
renewal, and the renewal of things that 
had been thought dead. Poland and all 
the murdered nations came out of their 
tombs and mounted their thrones. The 
new work of Bismarck was ruined and 
the vulgar maxims of Bismarck reversed. 
Italy became a nation and Germany be- 
came a geographical expression. Prussia 
could no longer come to Austria’s assist- 
ance; but Hungary could come to her 
own assistance. All the failures that had 
been the subjects of sentiment ceased to 
be objects of sympathy. They became 
rather objects of envy. All over the con- 
tinent the Peasant, whom we had 
vaguely pitied as a serf or even a savage, 
was seen to be not only the only free 
man, but the only rich man. He was 
sneered at as a survival of the Stone 
Age, and he is the only survival of the 
Great War. 

In short, we are puzzled in the pres- 
ence of a new Europe, and all the more 
because it is an old Europe. For the old 
things that we knew are the very last 
things that we ever expect to see; as we 
should probably discover if the trump 
of doom blew suddenly and we saw the 
resurrection of the dead. But the change 
wrought by the war really was a resur- 
rection of the dead. The danger is that 
we shall not'understand any of these liv- 
ing things because we have always been 
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Distinguished writer and novelist who points out the impossibility of deliberate isolation on 
the part of any nation 














told that they were dead. It is a truth 
that sounds like a paradox, but it is none 
the less true for that. We may fail to 
advance to meet this return of the past, 
because Our Own minds are left behind 
in the present; or still further behind in 
the future. For the futurism of the so- 
cial prophets before the war has been 
entirely falsified. The things to which 
they look forward are already left be- 
hind. They are still anticipating the tri- 
umph of the Fabians and cannot realize 
the triumph of the Fascisti. Some of 
them are still looking vaguely northward 
for the Superman of Nietzsche, and can- 
not realize that it is the primeval heroes 
who have returned to humanity—Mar- 
con to Serbia and Brian to Ireland and 
Arthur to our own land. 


For England is one of the old nations; 
and she was only in danger of death 
while she imagined herself to be one of 
the young ones. The highest impor- 
tance of the heroic part she played in the 
war consists in the fact that she threw 
in her lot with the old Europe that was 
moving towards its resurrection, and not 
with the new and northern usurpation 
that was moving towards its ruin. In 
spite of all the misunderstandings that 
have followed, that fact remains by far 
the most dominant fact of our modern 
history. The most perilous period for 
this country was when it really was en- 
tangled with the Prussians and all their 
innovations and anarchies. The chief 
peril at this moment is that we may not 
understand how great and good a thing 
we have done. It is that those who 
fought a just battle when it was doubt- 
ful, should only begin to doubt when it 
is victorious. 


Everybody Desires Peace 


E all desire peace and a brother- 
hood of peoples. In England at 


the moment, however, we are divided 
into two parties stressing two different 
points. 


One desires to have peace with 
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The 
other desires to have peace with every- 


everybody, even with our enemies. 


body, even with our allies. But to 
exaggerate these differences between 
Englishmen or between Allies into a 
reversal of the whole work of the war 
is to misunderstand the whole meaning 
of the war. 

The distinction is really very plain and 
practical. It was no new thing for dif- 
ferent nations to have different interests. 
The kingdoms had conflicting interests 
even when they had a common religion 
in the Middle Ages. Probably the prov- 
inces had conflicting interests even 
when they were under one rule of the 
Roman Empire. But they were all one 
with respect to the rule or test by which 
their quarrels were to be judged. What 
the Prussian schism meant was not that 
nations should have different interests, 
but that they should have different 
ideals. It was not so much that men 
might fight as well as quarrel, but rather 
that if they quarreled they must fight; 
for they would not recognize any com- 
mon justice as judging between them. 


Back to International Quarrels 


HE present condition of bickering, 
bitter and disappointing as it may 

be, is only a return to the average in- 
ternational bickering and bargaining, as 
compared with the enormous peril of a 
new anarchical philosophy breaking off 
all bargains. It is all the difference be- 
tween two men arguing about their 
rights and two men arguing about 
whether there is any such thing as right. 
I do not agree, therefore, with those 
who think that England should with- 
draw from Europe and resume what is 
called a splendid isolation. Indeed, it is 
idle to argue about whether isolation can 
be splendid, when the practical question 
now is whether it can be isolated. To 
this it is answered that England has be- 
fore now been isolated in prosperity and 
peace, especially in the nineteenth cen- 
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tury. But the very example should sug- 
gest how totally different is the twen- 
tieth century. England was prosperous 
then because modern industry and com- 
merce were then progressively prosper- 
ing; they are now entangled in problems 
of their own more menacing than any- 
thing in any agricultural country. More- 
over, a big navy was then a new thing 
and it is now something alarmingly like 
an antiquated thing. England was only 
an island in the sea, but the whole earth 
is only an island in the air. 

Aviation will not make everybody 
friends, for nothing but friendship makes 
men friends. But aviation may well 
make everybody friends or foes; or in 
other words make everybody everything 
except splendidly isolated. 


But it is not only because of materia] 
peril that I think England should haye 
alliances and understandings. It is be. 
cause Christians remain sane by partak- 
ing of the soul of Christendom. We 
need not be afraid of bargaining; for the 
Peasant, whose sanity is now the strong. 
est thing in the world, naturally under- 
stands bargaining. We need not be 
ashamed of guarding our own interests, 
for the normal national mind every- 
where understands that. But we must 
be afraid of solitude; for the European 
who has lost Europe always quietly goes 
mad, whether he be a traveler going 
fantee in the tropical forests or a great 
imperial prince brooding in a northern 
palace and planning a war upon the 
world. 





“All over the continent the Peasant, whom we had vaguely pitied as a serf or even a savage, 
was seen to be not only the only free man, but the only rich man.”—Chesterton 
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What the War Veterans Want 





By Robert M. Field 


Of the American Legion 


Commander Quinn, of California, and Retiring Commander Owsley, of Texas, 
Talk on Americanism, Immigration, National Defense, a Square Deal for 
the Disabled Soldiers, Conscription of Money as Well as Men in War, 
and the Ex-Service Men’s Ideals in “The War to End War” 


TWO-HUNDRED-AND-THIR- 

TY-POUND cowboy is the new 
spokesman for the former service men 
of America. After the longest balloting 
in the history of the Legion, the news- 
papers flashed the word that John R. 
Quinn had been named chief by his 
fellow Legionnaires. That was liter- 
ally true, but they didn’t elect Quinn. 
They elected their friend, John. 

Without knowing that fact, I wrote 
National Commander Quinn requesting 
an interview. It was friend John who 
granted it. He is truly a direct and 
cordial man of the West, with a pleasant 
and simple manner that wins your 
confidence. He talks clearly and quietly. 
When he is aroused there is a subdued 
eloquence in his speech. 

“What are the chief purposes of the 
Legion and particularly of your ad- 
ministration? ”’ 

He paused for a moment, the lines 
gathered in his forehead, and then he 
said: “Let me put it this way. We 
were privileged to serve our nation 
during the Great War. We want to 
keep on serving her in peace. That’s 
the reason we have banded ourselves to- 
gether, ‘for God and country’.” He 
was quoting from the preamble of the 
American Legion constitution. 

“Our purposes are many and worthy,” 
he continued. ‘We feel very strongly, 
for example, that one great service we 
can render will be to keep our people 
American at heart. American in their 


respect for the orderly processes of 


government. American in their al- 
legiance to the maintenance of law and 
order. That service we are seeking to 
render by our Americanization cam- 
paign. We have a Director of Ameri- 
canism who devotes all his thought and 
energy to the work. The convention 
which elected me passed a resolution 
recommending that our finance com- 
mittee place in the budget an item of 
$33,500 for Americanism work, with an 
extra sum of $10,000 for special com- 
munity work. The latter sum is to be 
expended through a community and 
civic betterment bureau of the Amer- 
icanism Commission. This bureau will 
have an advisory council composed of 
national leaders in every pursuit who 
will help to frame a broad and compre- 
hensive program for community welfare 
work and aid in its fulfillment.” 

“A good many people smile when you 
speak of the need for Americanization.”’ 
Quinn paused and then said very 
quietly: “I’m no alarmist.” 

The words were superfluous. Quinn’s 
whole manner and bearing is denial 
enough. He’s cautious and sure-footed 
all the time. 

“But there are 10,000,000 foreigners 
among us now. Special effort must be 
made to help them to become Americans. 
They of themselves will not do so. The 
folly of the melting-pot idea must be all 
too evident. If there be need of it, 
evidence of the fact can be found in any 
one of the numerous little Italys, little 
Russias and little Chinas that are rooted 
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in the great cities of our land. Foreign- 
ers entrenched within them are remote 
from every process of Americanization. 
We must devise some means of reaching 
these people and assimilating them be- 
fore others come to make the problem 
graver and the solution more difficult. 

“Now we are moved by no ill will 
toward the unfortunate peoples of other 
lands.” Quinn’s own father was born 
in County Down, near Belfast. He left 
his native Ireland to seek wider oppor- 
tunities and went first to Australia, 
then later to California. ‘If the truth 
be known, the Legion is one influence in 
the world today which would save these 
unfortunates from industrial slavery in 
the America of which they have 
dreamed. Thoughtful men will ex- 
amine with care the appeals which in- 
dustrial barons are now making for 
unrestricted immigration. A_ well- 
grounded suspicion is that they are more 
concerned with securing a cheap, servile 
and overflowing labor market than with 
the human rights of the peoples in- 
volved. The crowded misery of the 
Pennsylvania coal and steel districts 
speaks strongly against the philan- 
thropy of those who oppose the Legion’s 
stand. 


Roosevelt’s Example 


“cunce Roosevelt’s voice was hushed 

S our nation has had no preeminent 
advocate of sane Americanism. No one 
ever smiled at his plea for Americaniza- 
tion. Wecannot—and we would be fool- 
ish if we did—forget his example. Don’t 
discount the present unrest in our land. 
Forces of radicalism and of intolerance 
are more active in their work today 
than ever before: Paid agents, emi- 
saries of calculating enemies of this 
Republic, are at; work here seeking to 
sow the seeds of discontent and dis- 
loyalty among the illiterate of our 
people. They have a rich and growing 
field for their activities. One-third of 
our whole population is foreign-born, or 
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born of foreign parentage. Today, 
moreover, hundreds of thousands enter- 
ing America bring with them no knowl- 
edge or understanding of the spirit of 
America. I am afraid they come for 
gain and offer in exchange ingratitude. 
They come as profiteers, and they bring 
with them indifference and ignorance 
and inability to take intelligent part in 
the self-determination of free govern- 
ment. They would repay the country 
that feeds them with scorn and dis- 
trust of our country’s government. The 
present influx of immigration is un- 
desirable. If it continues, it will sub- 
merge the institutions that have made 
America great. 


Foreign Propaganda 


“rane Solicitor General of the United 
States has warned us that a sum of 
over $400,000 was sent from Soviet Rus- 
sia this past year to align certain elements 
in our population with the Communist 
Third Internationale. He has further 
informed us that since 1919 a thoroughly 
organized party pledged to Communist 
doctrines has existed in America whose 
expressed determination is the dis- 
ruption of our free government by force 
and violence. That party is liberally 
financed by gifts from Soviet Russia. 
During the past few years we have 
followed with increasing anxiety its in- 
credible growth. Its agents have gone 
so far as to introduce their propaganda 
into the schools and universities of our 
land. That’s the menace which con- 
fronts us today. The American Legion, 
in common with all other true Ameri- 
cans, will combat it with every weapon 
at its command.” 
“How will you combat it?” I inquired. 
Quinn was direct and specific in reply. 
“There are three phases to this great 
problem of Americanization,” he said. 
“The first problem inherent in the 
larger one is that of immigration. Col- 
onel Owsley, my immediate predecessor 
and a close student of the problem, in a 
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public statement summed up the situ- 
ation in these words: ‘Throughout its 
history, our nation has been an asylum 
and a refuge for the oppressed peoples of 
all lands. The very founders of this 
Republic were fugitives from the wrath 
of religious intolerance. Since the event- 
ful day of their departure for a new land, 
the blood of many races has been poured 
into these states to make the great 
nation we love. In the past each people 
brought its peculiar and appropriate 
gift with the friendly purpose of making 
America greater. Lately, however, men 
with alien purposes have come among 
us. They seem loath to accept our in- 
stitutions. Indeed, they seem deter- 
mined to overthrow by violence the 
structure we have raised with patient 
and loving hands. The Legion has no 
sympathy with such illiterate, thought- 
less agitators who preach their gospel of 
destruction and hate.’ 


Elimination of Undesirables 


“‘ THINK Owsley has hit the nail on the 

head. There are not many of them, 
but they cannot be ignored. With him, 
I believe the existing constitutional 
provisions for the deportation of un- 
desirable aliens should be enforced. 
They should be deported not ina spirit 
of vindictiveness, but with the single 
thought of protection for our own fire- 
sides. 

“Not only should we curb the pro- 
fessional agitator but we should deal 
with the menace of congested foreign 
centers. I have mentioned the little 
Italys and little Russias. In them the 
immigrants crowd together where they 
have no opportunity or incentive to 
assimilate American ideals, or even 
master the English language. 

“Distribution is the remedy. Idle 
land in the West cries for develop- 
ment.” Quinn was born on a Cali- 
fornia ranch thirty-four years ago. He 
herded sheep as a boy and today he 
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owns a 10,000-acre cattle 
Tulare County, California. 


ranch in 
So he 
speaks with special authority about the 


West. “Idle men in the congested 
centers of population cry for work. 
We of the Legion would put the idle men 
on the idle land. But we must have 
time to work out the problem. Let us, 
therefore, have an immigration holiday 
during which we can orient ourselves, 
calculate the needs of present America, 
estimate the needs of future America 
and then set to work intelligently to 
make of our new neighbors true citizens.” 

“Once we have stopped immigration 
and effectively distributed our foreign 
population there will remain the formi- 
dable task of educating it. The process 
will of necessity be a slow one. The first 
step must be mastery of the English 
language.” 

“Why do you attach so much im- 
portance to such a thorough study of 
English?” I inquired. 

“Because it is the key to our stand- 
ards of life and our conceptions of 
government. So long as foreigners are 
loyal to their native tongue they are 
loyal to the customs, the habits and 
traditions of the lands they left behind. 
If they do not master our language, they 
remain detached from normal American 
life. 


Necessity of Physical Training 


“+ ¥ we gained no other, the war should 

teach us one lesson: the educational 
training and physical development of 
the youth of this country. I want 
first to say a word about training of the 
bodies and then something about the 
training of the minds. I want to 
remind you that one out of every five of 
the men called to the colors was un- 
able to read, write and speak the Eng- 
lish language. More than that, a thing 
that is equally alarming to my way of 
thinking, one boy out of every four was 
found physically unfit for military serv- 
ice to defend the flag. 
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“Ts there any 
reason Why we 
should not profit 
by that stern les- 
son of the war? 
What’s the rem- 
edy? The physi- 
cal problem is not 
difficult. For one 
thing; the Amer- 
ican Legion in its 
national conven- 
tions has endorsed 
the great civilian 
training camps 
which can take 
care of the young 
men. There they 
can gather from 
summer to sum- 
mer and receive 
the proper physi- 
cal development, 
learn how to take 
care of their bod- 
ies, learn how to 
use their hands, 
and learn how to 
coordinate all 
their muscles in 
the proper way. 

“We ought like- 
wise to give care- 
ful thought to the 
younger boys and 
girls—the school 
children. Less 
than twelve per 
cent of them are 
receiving the bene- 
fits of physical ed- 
ucation. I shall 
present a definite 
legislative pro- 
gram for physical 
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JOHN R. QUINN 


National Commander of the American Legion, who states the aims 
and hopes of the Legion in an interview with Robert M. Field 


education to the next Congress. Shortly that so small a percentage of the school 
after my election I attended a confer- children in our nation receive the proper 
ence of representatives from leading physical training. Emphasis on athletics 
patriotic and educational organizations has been misplaced. A misleading im- 
in America. We were astounded tolearn pression has resulted from the wide 
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publicity given to professional sports 
and the games in which only a few 
participate while great numbers look on 
and applaud. These contests do not 
provide training for pupils according to 
individual needs. 

“Thirty-two states have enacted laws 
which in greater or less degree stimu- 
late local provisions for physical edu- 
cation. In spite of them not more 
than one-eighth of your boys and mine 
are receiving this fundamental training. 
I see a definite need for national stimu- 
lation and leadership. Without it 
millions of children will grow to maturity 
physically handicapped and thus ill- 
equipped for the responsibilities of 
citizenship. To avoid that I shall 
appeal to the Federal Government to 
act promptly and effectively. 


Training For Peace 


‘‘ 7NOMPETENT experts have testified 

that adequate physical education 
in earlier years would have prevented the 
disqualification of more than a million 
recruits for national service in the recent 
war emergency. From the standpoint 
of national defense alone, it seems 
obvious that the Federal Government 
is obligated to immediate action. But 
I don’t want to stress military necessity. 
This training is equally important in 
preparing the youth of both sexes for 
the full discharge of all the duties of 
peace-time citizenship. Freedom for 
the pursuit of happiness, equality of 
opportunity and protection of life and 
property, are but empty phrases for the 
boy or girl who has been denied proper 
training of body and mind. The govern- 
ment must promote the general welfare 
of its citizens. Can there be anything 
more fundamental than to guarantee 
for all a preliminary training for 


bodily fitness and with it moral and 
mental balance through physical edu- 
cation? 

“The 


American Legion wants to 
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render every possible aid in this under. 
taking by furnishing from all sourees 
the best and most up-to-date informa- 
tion embodied in surveys and the re- 
ports of state experiments. The con- 
clusions we have reached as a result of 
our study we shall simply offer for the 
guidance of Congress. Because after all 
Congress alone can determine the 
method of attacking the problem. 

“But we have certain convictions, 
One is that the elementary and second- 
ary schools afford the chief agency 
through which universal physical edu- 
cation should be established. In them 
we have a nation-wide investment of 
billions and an annual operating ex- 
penditure of millions. There are build- 
ings and grounds readily adaptable for 
use in providing physical education. 
There are several hundred thousands of 
teachers who once adequately trained 
can play a vital part in the direction of 
physical education activities. Further- 
more, the schools can most effectively 
secure the cooperation of all competent 
voluntary agencies. In my opinion the 
elementary and secondary schools con- 
stitute the primary organization through 
which universal physical education 
should be established. 


Train Teachers First 


“PyAHE first step that we must take will 

be to provide a general training in 
physical education for all classroom 
teachers. Then they can carry on the 
daily program with occasional aid from 
a special physical education teacher. 
The second step will be to train and en- 
roll a number of specialists in physical 
education to supervise and supplement 
the work of the classroom teachers. 
The Federal government could most 
effectively aid the states in a rapid and 
economical development of this pro- 
gram by sharing the expense involved 
in the training of these physical edu- 
cation instructors. The third step will 
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be to provide ade- 
quate space and 
simple but suffi- 
cient equipment. 

“You know as 
well as I that the 
training of the 
minds will be a 
more difficult task. 
Do you remember 
the situation in 
the American 
Army? Many di- 
vision command- 
ers were compelled 
to weed out from 
five to ten thou- 
sand American 
boys and put them 
through the 
schooling of the 
first, second and 
third grades be- 
fore they could 
write a military 
order or read it 
when it was writ- 
ten.” 

Quinn looked 
me square in the 
eye and contin- 
ued: “That much 
was done and 
under the spur of 
war's necessity. It 
was measurably 
easier because the 
men were under 
discipline and 
were concentrated 
in cantonments. 
They are scattered 
now beyond the 
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The retired Commander of the American Legion, who states the 
Legion’s attitude toward international relations and peace, in this 
interview 


discipline of the army. But is that any gram of education, for higher and better 
reason why we should shirk the task?” citizenship of the American type. As 
He answered the question for me. partners in this great enterprise with 
“Not if we are honestly devoted to the National Education Association and 
the best interests of the future of our the Commissioner of Education, we 
country. We of the American Legion have inaugurated Education Week. 


have declared for a great national pro- Last November we threw out a challenge 
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to American parents that reached more 
than forty millions in a single week. 
They assembled in the schoolhouses, in 
the public meeting places, and dis- 
cussed with the teachers how they could 
make better men and women out of 
their children.” 

Quinn has repeatedly asserted his 
interest in the disabled soldiers. His 
first message from San Francisco after 
he had been elected National Com- 
mander was this: “I shall carry on the 
fight the Legion has always waged for 
the disabled men and women who have 
done so much for their country.” 

When I told him that Our Wortip 
had commissioned me to write a series 
of articles dealing with the problem of 
veteran aid, he was delighted. 

“No magazine could render a finer 
service. Try to bring about a closer 
and more human contact between the 
men and the governmental agencies 
which are directing hospitalization and 
rehabilitation. We’ve spent enough 
money. Nobody knows that better 
than I.” 


War on Extravagance 


UINN was State Commander of the 
California Department of the Le- 
gion in 1922 and exposed the shameless 
waste of money in his own community. 
His reports and the data he collected then 
played a large part in the Senate in- 
vestigation of the Veterans’ Bureau. 
“But the money has been criminally 
dissipated. I’ll not stop until a full 
exposure has been made.” Quinn was 
cheer leader his senior year for the 
University of California, where he grad- 
uated in 1912. A part of his duty in 
that office was to direct freshmen as 
they carried wood to the Greek theater 
in Berkeley for the bonfires. I thought 
of that when he vehemently declared: 
“We'll build a fire under the men who 
have been stealing from the disabled. 
“Two and one-half billion dollars 
has come out of American taxpayers’ 
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pockets. Since 1917 our Congress has 
passed one bill after another for the aid 
of the veteran. The present annual 
budget has grown to the unbelievable 
figure of $450,000,000. That’s plenty 
of money. The trouble is that in the 
past there has been scandalous waste, 

“Whatever sum we spend we want it 
spent honestly. And the service it 
buys should be efficient and inspired. 
Too often the government service has 
been indifferent and unnecessarily se- 
vere. I’ve talked to men in hospitals 
who have deliberately left the care of 
United States physicians for private 
institutions because they abhorred the 
life in government run sanitariums. 
That’s a reproach to our officials. 

“Please say a word, too, about the 
men who are out of hospitals but still 
under the guidance of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. They should be aided to be- 
come self-reliant and_ self-supporting 
citizens. These men you can aid toa 
better understanding of their oppor- 
tunities. They need to be set right. 
Many of the agents paid to counsel and 
direct them have betrayed them. It 
would take too long for me to cite in- 
dividual cases. But hundreds have 
been advised to undertake studies for 
which they have no adequate back- 
ground. Fraudulent advertisements 
have lured them on to prepare for in- 
tricate technical and professional tasks 
which they could not in reason hope to 
master. The simplest admonition from 
an understanding friend would save 
these veterans from the waste of time 
and effort and the disappointment 
which inevitably follows. But you'll 
bring that out in your articles,” he 
concluded. 


The Legion and the Draft 


ILL you say something of the 
Legion proposal for a unive 
draft?” 

“Eager though we are for a continu- 
ing peace and the outlawing of war, we 
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The American Delegation to the Fourth Annual Congress of the Fidac at.Brussels 
Left to right—R. E. Condon, Vice-Chairman; Ernest O. Thompson, H. H. Polk, National Com- 
mander Owsley, Colonel H. Nelson Jackson, Chairman of the delegation; L. R. Giguilliat, 
Robert M. Field, Secretary of the delegation 





will not fail in the patriotic duty of 
facing inexorable facts. One such fact 
is that the world is unsettled today. 
Should war come again, we want it 
waged under a universal draft.” 

“By that you mean what?” 

“T mean not merely the selection and 
calling of men to the colors but the 
conscription of the wealth and material 
resources of the nation. President 
Harding favored such a program. The 
Legion advocates its immediate en- 
actment. Why delay until the out- 
break of actual hostilities? Now, today, 
with the Congress in session, is the time 
to declare our national policy: That 
human lives are more precious than 
gold; that when the youths of our land 
are ordered to march, gold will be 
mobilized, too. 

“Modern war is not a chivalrous 
tournament between chosen knights. 
Our last experience proved it to be a 
death struggle, not between armies, but 





between whole peoples. A new war 
would be the same bitter contest. 
“We have had many pious words from 
peculiar sources about the adjusted 
compensation bill now before Congress. 
We’ve been urged not to commercialize 
our war service; not to attempt to 
measure patriotism in terms of dollars 
and cents. The men who cry loudest 
are those who solemnly urged Congress 
to maintain our financial equilibrium, 
and avert a catastrophe in Wall Street. 
How? By granting them the sacred 
privilege of letting their dollars fight? 
No! By voting one billion dollars to 
compensate certain industries for their 
losses. They were compensated be- 
cause they had to adjust their operations 
to the new conditions that followed the 
signing of the Armistice. It is these 
very men who are loudest in their pro- 
tests against our demand for adjusted 
compensation.” 
For an expression of the Legion’s 
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The fighting men who now swell the ranks of the American Legion, and other veterans’ 
organizations. The American Legion has definite ideas on peace time activities which are 
forcefully stated in this interview with Commander Quinn 


attitude toward international relations 
and world peace I appealed to Colonel 
Owsley, of Texas, who has just retired 
as National Commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion. The chief object of my 
interview was to secure his reaction to 
world problems. 

“We owe a definite duty to the cause 
of peace,’ Colonel Owsley declared. I 
had heard him express that conviction 
repeatedly in London, in Paris, and in 
Brussels as we approached the fourth 
annual Congress of La Federation 
Interalliee Des Anciens Combatants, or 
the Fidac as it is generally termed. 

“The unrest and uncertainty in 
Europe as I witnessed it and studied it 
made me feel the problem was most 
grave. If we are to tackle and solve it, 
we must stamp out dissension at home. 
That’s why Commander Quinn and all 
of us lay such stress on the need of a 
sound program of Americanization. Be- 
fore we can educate our people up to 


their duties as world citizens we must 
prepare them to meet and discharge 
their obligations as Americans. Once 
we have attained solidarity of enlight- 
ened opinion within our own shores, we 
can move toward the solution of the 
difficulties which beset our neighbors. 
We must aid them, too, today, to- 
morrow and whenever we can, for their 
problems are ours and whatever mis- 
fortune troubles them will sooner or 
later embarrass us. 

“The world is turning to us for guid- 
ance. Europe is bewildered. I felt 
that last summer in Germany, Belgium, 
and France, and even in England. The 
peoples of those countries are growing 
hopeless. They are turning more and 
more insistently to America for aid and 
example. Indeed, the hope of the world 
is in America. With unparalleled 
strength in material resources, we are 
now confronted with the opportunity to 
exercise moral leadership. We have 
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won the world’s admiration by gifts for 
science and invention. We must strive 
now to provide some spiritual device 
to conquer hate and insure for mankind 
neighborliness and friendship and 
peace. 

“Six years ago we exercised our 
leadership. We shared in an enterprise 
calculated to bring a new world order. 
A victory at arms followed. Then we 
shamelessly retired, forsaking the ideals 
that had characterized our war en- 
deavor. But we have not been happy 
in our retirement. Men have questioned 
their own hearts. They are beginning 
to ask, ‘Was there a war? Did we have 
apart init? Did we mean what we said 
when we entered it?’ True to her 
pledged word, America levied no in- 
demnity against the defeated peoples of 
Germany and Austria. We reaped no 
material reward. Were our sacrifices 
in men and treasure, then, made in 
vain? 


Why the Soldiers Fought 


“ AMBASSADOR HARVEY, with fine feel- 
A ing, declared we went in ‘to save our 
hides.’ The truth is, I believe, that we 
sought the consummation of a great 
ideal. If not, why the hardship and the 
sacrifice? 

“Some fine purpose was essential to 
our soldiers. Mere physical courage 
alone would not have enabled them to 
endure the long hardships, the weary 
delays, the disheartening confinement of 
modern war. They kept faith with 
their ideals because they believed they 
were making possible a better world 
era. 

“But the new world era they hoped to 
make possible does not in fact exist. 
We want peace. No one could want it 
more ardently than those of us who 
endured the hardship of war and learned 
by experience exactly what it entails. 
We are searching for a means of securing 
a lasting peace. 

“But eager though we are for a con- 
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tinuing peace and the outlawing of war, 
we will not shirk the patriotic task of 
dealing with facts. We have faced 
squarely the problem of national de- 
fense and taken a strong stand for ade- 
quate military protection. In so doing, 
we do not purpose to surrender the 
government of our nation into the 
hands of ultra-militarists. No small 
clique whatever can mold the policies of 
this nation. Nor will we suffer the 
professional pacifists to break down our 
military establishment and poison the 
young manhood of the country by ex- 
acting pledges from them to shun 
service in the army or navy. Con- 
fronted with the spectacle of these 
pacifist tendencies, it is refreshing to 
recall the indictment of them by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. At a time when a 
popular song entitled, ‘I Did Not Raise 
My Boy to Be a Soldier’ was in vogue, 
the Colonel was asked for his opinion of 
it. With that unerring understanding of 
American opinion which was so pecu- 
liarly his own, he replied, ‘It is worthy 
of one who would write “I Did Not Raise 
My Girl to Be a Mother!’’’ 


For a World Court 


‘ryuE American Legion would not go 

to either extreme. It would take 
sane middle ground and hold true to the 
traditional American policy of an effi- 
cient, well-equipped army and an ade- 
quate navy.” 

““What of the World Court?” I asked 
Colonel Owsley. 

“We favor the adherence of the 
United States to an international court 
which will outlaw war. That court 
should be supported by all peace-loving 
men and women because until it has 
assumed full police powers, disarma- 
ment will continue simply a subject for 
academic discussion. Once it begins to 
function, however, definite steps can be 
taken to proceed with the task of dis- 
arming the nations. But until such a 
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court does become a vital and real 
instrument for the enforcement of 
peace, we must adhere to our national 
defense program.” 

“What were your reactions to the 
meeting of ex-soldiers at Brussels?” I 
asked Colonel Owsley. Accompanied by 
a group of former service men, distin- 
guished members of the American 
Legion, he went to Belgium last summer 
by way of England and France where he 
returned the visits of Lord Beatty, 
Marshal Joffre and Marshal Foch, who 
had visited America as guests of the 
Legion. 

“T saw in it an agency working to- 
ward world peace. La Federation In- 
teralliee Des Anciens Combatants born 
in Paris four years ago at a meeting of 
representatives of the veterans of eight 
allied nations has grown in power and 
usefulness. We served as host to the 
third congress of the Fidac, at our New 
Orleans convention. But it was not 
until I went to Europe that I fully 
understood its potentialities. 

“The ex-service men of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Rumania, Serbia and Czecho-Slovakia 
were represented at Brussels. Soldiers, 
however, have met before. Never have 
they met with such an insistent demand 
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The men who came back. What 
are we doing for them? The 
American Legion through its Na- 
tional Commander, commits itself 
to the aid of the veteran 


that the world prepare for peace. They 
sought the means to end war for the 
sake of their children, not themselves. 
They were so maimed and wounded 
that the front line could not use them 
again. But the bitterness of war had 
stirred them to prevent its recurrence. 

“The touching thing about the gath- 
ering was the sight of those whom war 
had ravaged. There was one with both 
eyes gone, another, his companion, leg- 
less. A third had lost both arms, one 
eye and one leg. The comfort of a 
cigarette he enjoyed only when a 
comrade held it to his lips. His colleague 
sat with an empty sleeve. There were 
men frightfully gassed who spoke only 
in whispers. These men their President, 
M. Charles Bertrand, characterized as 
‘experts in suffering.’ It is in that 
capacity they wish to be heard. Not 
because they have served their nations 
in the past but because they can serve 
them now—today when the world, 
though technically at peace, has grave 
problems to face, or at any time in the 
future when peace hangs in the balance. 
Their plea is that when another war 
threatens, the nations may summon not 
only experts in science, statecraft and 
finance, but ‘experts in suffering’ as 
well.” 


Next month Mr. Field will begin the story of what America and the other nations which 


fought in the war are doing for their veterans. 








Russia’s Foremost Painter, Long a Friend of America, Talks on the Influence 
of Art as a Force for World Peace and Understanding Through 
the Appreciation of Beauty 


T a time when people everywhere 
are seeking for the secret of inter- 
national peace through the means of sup- 
pression, guns and explosives, Nicholas 
Roerich, Russian artist, is propounding 
the gospel of peace through Beauty. 

Russians couple the name of Nicho- 
las Roerich with those of such towering 
geniuses of their country as Moussorg- 
sky and Dostoyevsky. His influence as 
director of the Academy for the Encour- 
agement of Art and as first President of 
the famous Mir Iskusstva, or ‘‘The 
World of Art,” was very great in Russia. 
Yet it was never simply national, for his 
works hang in many museums of the 
world. 

Professor Roerich’s message has a pe- 
culiar significance to Americans because 
he has a deep understanding and love for 
this country. Some twenty-three years 
ago, he first indicated his confidence in 
our artistic future by organizing the 
first American Art Exhibition in Russia. 
Since that time he has always been a sin- 
cere friend of America. His friendship 
has been repaid by the profound rever- 
ence with which his works have been 
greeted in America. 

After his arrival here two years ago for 
the exhibition of his works, he was wel- 
comed everywhere, and the tour of his 
exhibition throughout America brought 
him a series of personal tributes. 

Roerich’s paintings have a special 
quality which practically every critic 
has remarked—the prophetic quality 
which one of his countrymen has summed 
up by saying, “‘Roerich is capable of 
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seeing further and clearer than the un- 
initiated. Through the veil of the tem- 
porary, he sees the eternal.” 

Shortly before his departure from this 
country for the Orient, Professor Roe- 
rich consented to talk of his firm belief 
that beauty as expressed in art holds the 
true solution of the problem of peace 
which has proved insoluble to politicians. 

In speaking to Roerich, it is this pro- 
phetic quality that one constantly feels. 
He talks calmly, confidently and never 
hesitant, as one who is interpreting a 
vision which he sees before him, or who 
reads from a scroll unseen by the neo- 
phyte. Yet his kindly, thoughtful face 
often smiles, and his light blue eyes 
twinkle with quizzical humor as he 
speaks. 

“Judge by the deeds only,” began 
Professor Roerich. ‘ Judge only by re- 
sults. Now in the time of action, not of 
discussion, let us remember this simple 
slogan. In our hard days of struggle, 
humanity is growing weary of discussion. 
Without a true conception of life, all de- 
liberations about its outward and casual 
forms are useless. You can talk about 
ways of communication, trade, produc- 
tion, monetary systems and innumerable 
related subjects. But where do you ar- 
rive? Are they, in the end, going to 
serve us even as new means for murder? 
No, while there is no peace, ‘ways of 
communication’ are doomed to be 
broken up. But there will be no peace 
until people learn how to discriminate 
between ‘mechanical civilization’ and 
spiritual culture. 
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dark Middle Ages. Yet 
there has never been 
a moment so favorable 
for the advent of genu- 
ine knowledge and 
Beauty. 


“You can claim that 
the expression of the in- 
dividuality of various 
peoples always takes 
different forms. But 
one condition holds: the 
forms of life must be 
not only civilized, but 
must have the elements 
of culture. When you 
discuss the future, have 
in mind the essential 
condition that it must 
rest within the bounds 
of true culture. 

“But how shall this 
conception of culture be 
brought into life? Cer- 
tainly not by words and 
proposals. What is 
needed now is practical 
and enlightened labor, 
in its deep realistic 
meaning. The coming 
harvest of the forgotten 
forces of nature will 
blossom only on the soil 
of this reality. Through 
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NICHOLAS ROERICH 


A portrait by Sviatoslav Roerich 


“Even an approximate understand- 
ing of the fundamentals of true culture 
will alter life in all its aspects. This un- 
derstanding of culture will create proper 
conditions for all the brilliant discover- 
ies that are awaiting mankind in the 
near future. Much will be achieved if 
explorers, daring and confident, know 
how to approach truth without the 
prejudices characteristic of people merely 
outwardly civilized. Life is still full of 
prejudices seemingly fit only for the 





Creation and Knowl- 
edge this reality of cul- 
ture will take its place in 
life. Only the great 
Beauty and Wisdom will make straight 
the path of life. The time has arrived 
for concentrated work. And every 
worker should realize that he is not 
merely an insignificant part of a com- 
plicated apparatus, but that the high- 
way of attainment lies open before 
him. 

“Humanity is not erecting a polyglot 
tower of Babel. The common language 
of mankind is known to everybody to 
whom Beauty is not a dead word. And 
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its thoughts, pure as peace, fly around 
the world. 

“Tt is with special attention and great 
joy that we watch the youth of today. 
Their hearts are sounding in a unique 
and quite new way. They are going to 
build the new world; and when they are 
praised, our heart is filled with hope. 
And the praises are many, for youth is 
working and hence strengthening its 
spirit. 

“At this moment America is endeav- 
oring to help many countries. This help 
makes us rejoice, for it comes from the 
friends of the future. Those help who 
possess faith and clear foresight. 

“In the present hard strife, the na- 
tions are beginning to understand why 
it is essential to retain the treasures of 
ancient culture. The past is but a win- 
dow to the future. 

“Many persons have asked me what 
the reason was for organizing in New 
York the Master Institute of United 
Arts and the Corona Mundi to support 
and distribute artistic work. Certainly 
to those who know the organizations 
there is nothing casual in their begin- 
nings; they answer the needs of our 
time. I was asked to give the mottoes 
for the two institutions and I chose two 
quotations from my articles, because in 
our day of keen struggle and interna- 
tional misunderstanding, I insist that 
they are purely practical. 


Art and Humanity 


‘FE the Master Institute, I offered: 
‘Art will unify all humanity. Art 
isone . . . indivisible. Art has its many 
branches, yet all are one. Art is the 
manifestation of the coming synthesis. 
Art is for all. Everyone will enjoy true 
art. The gates of the ‘Sacred Source” 
must be wide open for everybody and 
the light of art will influence numerous 
hearts with a new love. At first this 
feeling will be unconscious, but after all 
it will purify human consciousness. And 
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how many young hearts are searching 
for something real and beautiful! So, 
give it to them. Bring art to the people, 
where it belongs. We should have not 
only museums, theaters, universities, 
public libraries, railway stations and 
hospitals, but even prisons decorated 
and beautified. Then we shall have no 
more prisons.’ 


The Unity of Beauty 


“Nor the Corona Mundi, the following: 
F ‘Humanity is facing coming events 
of cosmic greatness. Humanity already 
realizes, that all occurrences are not ac- 
cidental. The time for the construction 
of future culture is at hand. Before our 
eyes the revaluation of values is being 
witnessed. Amidst ruins of valueless 
banknotes, mankind has found the real 
value of the world’s significance. The 
values of great art are victoriously tra- 
versing all storms of earthly commotion. 
Even the ‘“‘earthly”’ people already un- 
derstand the vital importance of active 
beauty, and when we proclaim: Love, 
Beauty and Action, we know verily, 
that we pronounce the formula of the 
international language. And this for- 
mula, which now belongs to the museum 
and stage, must enter everyday life. 
The sign of beauty will open all sacred 
gates. Beneath the sign of beauty we 
walk joyfully. With beauty we conquer. 
Through beauty we pray. In beauty we 
are united. And now we affirm these 
words—not on the snowy heights, but 
amidst the turmoil of the city. And 
realizing the path of true reality, we 
greet with a happy smile the future.’ 


“Those who sit in pigeonholes may 
believe that these mottoes are too ideal- 
istic and doubt their practical applica- 
tion in our day, amidst our complex life. 
But this doubt comes only from people 
of limited knowledge, narrowed by the 
stress of urban life. But our way is not 
with these, for we have seen how easily 
the buildings of their limited knowledge 
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Pagan Russia 
by 


Nicholas Roerich 


























are destroyed. But take the simpler 
souls, not from the dark city, but those 
closer to nature, from town and village. 
From these you will have an entirely dif- 
ferent response. Even simple Russian 
peasants understood that in art objects 
was the real value, more stable, more 
firm, than in any pecuniary possessions. 
In the same way, these peasants felt the 
significance of music and song. 


“Without any exaggeration, I assert 
that no government can endure unless 
it shall take into consideration the ven- 
eration of beauty expressed in all 
branches of art and higher knowledge. 


“And if the steamers should carry for 
exchange, not guns, but beauty, not one 
hand would be found to destroy their 
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cargoes. There is a point at which 
beauty always conquers, when even 
skeptical souls are confounded and be- 
gin to realize that they have to do with 
something beyond themselves. 


“‘ All the possibilities of the lower ways 
have already been tried. We have su- 
perb poisons and all-destroying explo- 
sives. What a splendid apotheosis of 
destruction! We had to reach the twen- 
tieth century of our era to achieve such 
perfect enmity! And at the same time 
hypocrisy is at its flood tide. For we pre- 
tend great concern with international law. 


“Should someone wish to dispute with 
me this matter, denying the vital power 
of Beauty, I will gladly discuss it with 
him. I have on my side the soundest 
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“And we see,” Sancta Series 


by 
Nicholas Roerich 
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“And we open,” Sancta Series 


by 
Nicholas Roerich 











historical facts and what I say is based 
only upon results. When people accuse 
me of being only an idealist, I can say: 
‘No, I am the realist, because I believe 
in knowledge and facts, in the synthesis 
of beauty, while you lay your faith in 
scraps of paper.’ 

“Nor, in speaking of art, do I refer 
necessarily to the great manifestations 
of art, for even a small glimpse of sin- 
cerity possesses such mysterious con- 
viction that in approaching it you feel 
a breath of purer air. Recently at the 


Master Institute a very young boy gave 
his first recital; and one could perceive 
how quite different hearts, in hearing 
him, were united and even antagonists 
were for that moment in unity. 

“If this principle is sound, certainly 
such a moment can be extended. And 





all difficult social problems can be 
solved. Beneath this ascendancy of 
Beauty, you can distinguish one religion, 
manifesting itself in the simplest way. 

“T believe always that the most ideal- 
istic ideas are the most practical, and so 
it has proved in every organization in 
which I had the opportunity of partici- 
pating. If anyone shall argue that some- 
thing is too idealistic and hence outside 
of life itself, one can say, ‘Excuse me, 
you are wrong. It is out of life because 
it is not high enough! It is a truism 
that from the highest mountain one at- 
tains the clearest outlook. And from 
the clearest outlook one can discern how 
seeming destruction is in reality part of 
great constructive work.’ 

“T have many friends among the chil- 
dren and I have always been especially 
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proud of little visitors at my exhibitions. 
For who can grasp in the easiest way the 
vital power of art?—the simple people 
and the children, the people of nature. 
And in organizing the new international 
army we must not forget them. The 
new era must have its new knights. 

“The greatest enemies of beauty are 
vulgarity, hypocrisy, selfishness, and 
above all, ignorance. The last, although 
harmful, is not so dangerous. For this 
ailment may be cured. Sincere teaching, 
based on real facts, will open closed eyes. 
One woman I know, who lectures and 
sincerely attempts to interpret the mean- 
ing of art, once asked me what I would 
call her profession. I replied that the 
best title was probably a ‘window 
cleaner.’ And this is not entirely jest, 
for I assert that every human being has 
an open view into this realm of Beauty 
if only the dust of life and dirty windows 
do not obscure his vision. 

“T recall also another conversation 
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with a man in an official position, who 
wanted to speak to me about this sub- 
ject. During a conversation of three 
hours, he refuted everything I told him 
and I agreed with everything he told me. 
Finally I told him, ‘Now during three 
hours you have denied everything of 
mine, while I have found a place for 
everything you have said. Please com- 
prehend whose position is better.’ And 
I saw how really amazed he was to 
realize that he was only a negative 
spirit. How many of these opposing 
spirits in official life cross our ways, only 
denying! But when their eyes shall be 
opened they will be astonished at their 
own bigotry. They will see how, in 
everyday life, a new order can be estab- 
lished. 

“Not dreams, but facts—and results. 
And whence comes the bracing energy 
to grasp vital ideas? Only from the in- 
finite power of the air, of the sun. Only 
from light comes this life-giving smile.” 
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Saint Boris and Saint Gleb, 
by 
Nicholas Roerich 


















The Birthright of Angela 


By Elinore Cowan Stone 





An American Story 


It is rare and delightful to meet a writer who understands another country as Mrs. Stone 
does Mexico. She taught for several years on the border, and her stories of her expe- 
riences have been one of the past year’s most charming contributions to magazine 
fiction. She has now given up teaching entirely to devote herself to writing 


NDER the shadow of the cucumber 

vine the heavily burdened chair 
of the Sefiora Valdez creaked porten- 
tously. 

“ Mafiana,”’ pronounced the Sefora 
in a hoarse, throaty Spanish, “‘we go to 
the church, Angela and I, to offer thanks 
for the amazing good fortune that has 
come to her. | think it is best that vou 
go with us, Pedro, or you, Juan.” 

The heavy-browed Pedro grunted in- 
articulately from his place on the one 
step that raised the Valdez portico 
above the dusty street. His mother chose 
to construe the grunt as a question. 
Again her chair creaked in the semi- 
darkness. There was a premonitory 
suggestiveness about that creak that 
lent weight to her level reply. 

“Doubtless you forget what befell 
that last time when we went alone to the 
American side. For the little Angela, as 
you should know, that kind of thing is 
no longer safe.” She fumbled with a 
ponderous hand to caress the knee of the 
fair girl who sat among the swarthy 
Valdez like a pale jasmine blossom. 

“Those Americans—I do not like 
them,” volunteered Maria Valdez pertly 
from the doorway where she lolled, arms 
akimbo. ‘‘ With their eyes they undress 
one.” 

The pretty 


Sefiora ignored her 


daughter. 

** As you should readily see,”’ she went 
on heavily, “‘it is well to take much care, 
particularly now that the Sefior Weel- 
baire —— 

“‘That sees itself easily,” agreed Juan 
with respectful haste. 


” 





The mother and two stalwart sons ex- 
changed significant looks, after which 
all three glanced deferentially at An- 
gela. 

No betraying flicker ruffled the girl’s 
tranquil pensiveness to indicate that she 
heard or understood. Her slim little 
hands were folded in her lap; she sat 
motionless as a gentle plaster saint and 
quite as inscrutable. It must have been, 
therefore, a tricky gust of wind that 
caught up her neglected lacework from 
her lap and fluttered it provocatively 
to her feet. 

Instantly a slim, dark figure emerged 
from the shadowed corner and laid 
the filmy trifle in her lap. The prompt- 
ness of the little courtesy might have 
occasioned surprise, for one would have 
said a moment before that the eyes 
of the young man who tendered it were 
following with utter absorption the prog- 
ress of a dejected, wood-laden burro 
making its belated way through the 
dust-hazed twilight of the street. 

“‘ Ah, Gilberto,” ejaculated the Sefiora 
with evident annoyance, “you are then 
yet there? I had forgotten. It is dark 
in that corner.” She broke off into a 
fretful muttering. 

“But, Mamd,” tittered Maria, “why 
does not Gilberto go with Angela to the 
church? I think he would like to, and 
she——”’ 

“Gilberto,” enunciated the Sefiora 
darkly, rocking her heavy body in her 
irritation, “is not of the family.” 

“But,” pursued the undaunted Maria, 
“‘qué querés? Do Valeria and I have 
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“... The fair girl who sat among the swarthy Valdez like a pale jasmine blossom.” 


always at our heels those stupid brothers While the light is good you are quite 

of ours?” safe from annoyance, you and Valeria. 
“There is not,” Juan offered with Angela is different.” 

brotherly brutality, “the same necessity. That was it. Always Angela had been 
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different from the others. From the 
time when her disillusioned little mamd 
died, recommending her baby to the 
kindness of Anita and José Valdez, 
already blessed with four black-eyed 
nifios of their own, the Valdez family 
had worshipped Angelita (little angel, as 
they called her). Angelita’s papa had 
been a gringo, employe of the mining 
company located in the little Mexican 
town near the hacienda where lived with 
her brothers the mamd of Angela. After 
an all-too-brief courtship, he had gone 
abruptly away, his departure precipi- 
tated by the furious indignation of those 
same brothers; and Angela’s pretty but 
indiscreet mamd had found her heart- 
broken way to Mesa across the border, 
where she confided to the sympathetic 
ear of her former criada, the Sefora 
Valdez, the secret she had not dared tell 
her hot-headed brothers Felipe and 
Ramon. The secret was Angela. 
Anathema though the name of An- 
gela’s papa was to the family Valdez, 
it was his gift of iris eyes fringed by 
dark lashes, warm pallor of skin, and 
hair touched with pure gold where it 
curled about the face that placed 
Angela in her niche as familiar saint of 
the swarthy Valdez. When the larder 
was empty, as it often was in those early 
days, Angela never went hungry, even 
though the others must borrow, beg, 
or steal to feed her. Angelita must not 
be fatigued with errands or household 
duties. Happily the others toiled that 
she might be immune from care. As 
she grew up, it was the same. Other 
girls might honorably take service with 
las seftoras americanas or flock in densely 
powdered, gum-chewing groups to and 
from their work at the laundry. But 
that was not for Angela. Somehow 
money was found to put her for two 
years in the convento at El Paso. 
When she returned, trimly American- 
ized as to dress, with a pretty, quiet 
dignity of manner and speech, ;she. was 
guarded as the particular bright gem: of 
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the Valdez treasury. The sisters, Va- 
leria and Maria, ran freely about the 
streets, engaging in pert encounters with 
the caballeros on the corners; but when 
Angela walked out, the event resembled 
an occasion of state. She could not be 
permitted to expose herself to the vul- 
gar gaze except under the proudly 
anxious, perspiring, and somewhat lum- 
bering chaperonage of the Sefiora. This 
was well; for Angela never went abroad, 
with her distinction of feature and her 
walk like the drifting of a petal, without 
attracting attention, even on the Amer- 
ican side of the town. 


Thus the family acquired much caste 
in the neighborhood—a position that 
would not have been assured them even 
by their fine big casa, double-balconied 
and painted blue in fantastic compli- 
ment to Angela’s eyes. Here occasion- 
ally one might catch a flutter of light 
garments from behind the wild cu- 
cumber vine where Angela sat, demurely 
cloistered from the street; but male 
aspirants for social recognition did not 
approach that sequestered corner unless 
sponsored by the brothers Valdez. 

It was only to be expected that the 
marriage of Angela should partake of the 
nature of a royal alliance. Lately, how- 
ever, rumor had intimated that the 
prince consort had been chosen; for 
had not Gilberto Dfaz been accepted as 
boarder by the Valdez household? Was 
he not night after night a member of the 
select group upon the Valdez portico? 
This was held all the more significant be- 
cause there were, even among the shift- 
ing Mexican population of Mesa, those 
who could remember how Angela and 
Gilberto—at the ages of ten and twelve 
—had unblushingly held hands across 
the aisle of the schoolroom. And now 
Gilberto, after several years’ absence in 


’ “Mexico—where it was rumored his 


family, had been people of consequence 
before the revolutions—had returned, & 
slim, straight, taciturn young man, who 
spoke a Spanish much softer than the 























sibilant patois of the border, and whose 
steady eyes and the occasional lift of 
whose head did no discredit to the 
traditions clustering about the re- 
doubtable name of Diaz. It was even 
reported that he held papers from the 
universidad at Mexico City. 

What rumor did not report was that, 
for most of those long evenings which 
Gilberto had spent on the vine-covered 
portico of the Valdez, he had chatted 
discreetly apart with Pedro and Juan, 
and that his only communication with 
Angela, so carefully sheltered under the 
ample wing of the Sefiora, was when his 
eyes, glowing above the coal of his 
cigarette, met her level blue gaze, in- 
differently sweet at first; later, de- 
murely speculative. Sometimes, it is 
true, Angela’s work would treacherously 
escape from her hold, as to-night; and 
when this occurred, Gilberto’s absorp- 
tion in his conversation was never so 
profound that he did not immediately 
notice and retrieve it for her. On such 
occasions Angela would flush delicately 
and murmur pretty thanks, which Gil- 
berto would deprecate with an auda- 
cious flash of teeth and eyes as he re- 
turned—a trifle more jaunty than usual 
—to his seat. 

None of this, it is certain, escaped the 
eyes that watched under the Sefiora 
Valdez’s heavily lowered lids with the 
shrewdness of those guarding a king’s 
treasure. Often, after Gilberto had left, 
she would sit for a long time, her hands 
reflectively folded across her stomach, 
and in her eyes the introspective look 
of one who was wrestling with a difficult 
problem. She was; for Angela was 
visibly drooping that summer. 

The rains had been belated, and it was 
hot—with the pitiless, glaring heat of 
the border—even in the Valdez casa, the 
best the Mexican quarter afforded. The 
house stood on a populous street, swarm- 
ing with scratching dogs and dirty, 
noisy children. There were no side- 
walks, and the front steps led directly 
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from the narrow thoroughfare in which 
the pedestrians waded up to their 
ankles in dust—a dust laid only by the 
greasy water tossed casually from 
neighboring windows. The one sprin- 
kling cart could not find time to make 
the Mexican quarter. 

For water one must go to the hydrant 
at the corner, favorite rendezvous for 
all the snapping, flea-breeding mongrel 
dogs of the quarter. On such an errand 
Gilberto met Angela one day as he re- 
turned from work. She was staggering 
under the weight of a heavy bucket. 

“But if you carry it,”’ she protested as 
he took her burden from her straining 
little fingers, “they will ask you—those 
other men—where is your rebozo. This 
is woman’s work.” 

“It is not yours,” he replied grimly. 

“T must learn,” she insisted, “to do 
my part. Now I take all and give 
nothing. Always it has been like that 
with me.” 

“But that is right for you,” he told 
her fervently; and his heart added, 
“You give all in taking.” 

“But no. The good nuns did not 
teach me that life is like that.” She 
shook her head a little wistfully. “And 
how much better if all these years I had 
been treated like a woman who must 
live, and not like a plaster image before 
which they burn candles.” 

“ Always I burn candles before you,” 
cried Gilberto’s heart hotly. But before 
he could speak aloud, the Sefiora Valdez 
was upon them, panting and waddling 
ludicrously in her distress. 

“All the days I tell her such work is 
not for her,’ she gasped as she ap- 
proached. Then, as Angela ran laugh- 
ing like a truant child into the house, the 
older woman turned anxious but crafty 
eyes upon the young man. 

“She must go away from here,” she 
announced. “It is not good for her— 
the heat, the noise, the dust. She grows 
thin and pale. You have seen?” 

“T have seen,” returned Gilberto 
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with troubled young eyes. “It is not 
right.” 

Suddenly the Sefiora seemed to make 
a decision—the decision that had 
hung fire all those weeks as she had 
watched and measured Gilberto. 

“Tf now ” she paused cunningly— 
“you could get a house across the track, 
an American house with a good, smooth 
floor, eh? New and easy to keep ——’” 

For a moment they gauged each 
other; then, “It shall be arranged,” 
agreed Gilberto grandly, if a little 
breathlessly, as he comprehended his 
unimaginable good fortune. 

“ And a new carpet, and curtains, and 
white tablecloths—eh?” bartered the 
Sefiora. 

“But yes—todo—all,” Gilberto has- 
tened to assent. 

“‘ Bueno!” grunted the Sefiora. “It is 
then agreed.” 

Who shall wonder if Gilberto’s prog- 
ress to his room was a triumphal 
march, if his feet spurned the earth in 
an outrageous swagger as he tossed 
exultant smoke wreathes about a glossy, 
high-held head? 

But when Gilberto issued from the 
company offices next day, he did not 
mark his route with smoke wreathes nor 
did he sing. He stumbled out, white 
with rage and humiliation. 

“What?” the superintendent of the 
Mesa Mining Company’s town had 
snapped from the corner of his mouth 
not firmly set about a fat cigar, “you 
mean to say that you’re asking for a 
house in the American town? You’re 
plumb loco, hombre. We can’t have you 
Mexicans overrunning the town.” He 
raised his eyes for the first time to Gil- 
berto’s white, incredulous face, in which 
the happy, confident smile had already 
faded. ‘“‘The Americans simply would 
not stand for it,’”’ he went on more civilly, 
“and, anyhow, we have over a hundred 
on our waiting list.” 

There was a long pause. Then, “I 








see,” said Gilberto slowly and turned 
away. 

Gilberto had decided for the present 
to say nothing to the Sefiora Valdez of 
his humiliating failure. He must have 
time to think, to plan. It was un- 
believable that the affair should termi- 
nate so. On the strength of this con- 
viction he bought quietly, paying a 
small installment of the price, a little 
house out on the edge of the Mexican 
town, where the air was clean and sweet 
and there was a clear little spring to 
supply water. 

Since his conversation with the Sefiora 
at the hydrant, they had sometimes 
quite openly left him alone with Angela 
for brief, breath-taking moments, when 
neither had much to say, but when 
neither seemed to find the lack of 
speech at all important. 

But, quite abruptly one evening, the 
bottom had fallen out of Gilberto’s little 
paradise. He had lingered, as had been 
his custom after dinner, on the ve- 
randah, where Angela rocked demurely, 
her bright head bent over her work. 
Scarcely had he lighted his cigarette, 
however, when the Sefiora Valdez wad- 
dled out upon them with an abruptness 
that suggested that she had not at any 
time been far away. The Sefiora Valdez 
was in a state of irritation alarming in 
one so fat. 

“And what do you here, Gilberto 
Dfaz?” she wheezed crossly. 

“T enjoy the evening, Sefiora, as you 
see,” was Gilberto’s bland response. 

“Tt would be much better,” grunted 
the Seftora, ‘‘if you sometimes enjoyed 
it elsewhere, instead of sitting about 
under foot when honest folk should be 
abed.” 

As Gilberto reddened incredulously 
at this unexpected attack, the Sefora 
lumbered with a heavy assumption of 
importance to where Angela stood. 

“Angela, querida,” she questioned 
with ostentatious concern, a significant 
eye on Gilberto’s puzzled face, “‘is it 

















that you keep always with care your 
locket—just as always, eh?” 

Angela raised startled iris eyes. 

“But yes, 74a Anita,” she replied un- 
easily, ‘‘and the pictures—the same.” 

“That is a good girl; that is as the 
little mamd and the good God would 
wish. It is your birthright—that locket, 
Angela mia. Now will all be well with 
you. Now we have only to wait. For 
this I have prayed. You shall live like 
a princess. Do not forget that. Ah, 
you shall have the gowns of silk, the 
shoes of gold—all that the heart can 
desire. But it is necessary now to take 
care—mucho cuidado, eh?” Though she 
spoke to Angela, her watchful eyes never 
left off reading Gilberto’s face. Obvi- 
ously the little scene had been staged 
for his edification. 

From that conversation he dated the 
abrupt decline of his popularity with 
the Sefiora Valdez. The thing was 
quite incomprehensible, incredible; but 
there it was. Here was this mysterious 
babbling about lockets, princesses, and 
shoes of gold; and abruptly, for no 
reason that he could guess at, there were 
no more little interludes alone with 
Angela on the vine-covered portico; no 
longer was the Sefiora Valdez mater- 
nally solicitous about his plans. Instead 
she punctuated his comings with tight- 
lipped sniffs of disapproval, his goings 
with offensive shrugs and raisings of the 
eyebrows. And often he caught her 
watching him at meals, elbows on the 
table, a sullen uneasy question under 
her heavy lids, as if gauging his power 
to thwart some dazzling plan she was 
cherishing. It is significant of the lure 
that Angela held for him that the high- 
spirited young fellow found it possible 
to carry off the situation with philo- 
sophical calm—even with jauntiness. 

Naturally, under the circumstances, 
he had said nothing to his former ally 
about his daring purchase on the hill. 
That purchase had been made two 
weeks before this evening upon which 
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the Sefiora had chosen to be so tire- 
somely officious with her allusions to the 
mysterious Sefior Weelbaire. 

Now Gilberto was uneasily puzzling 
in his dark corner of the portico over 
the incomprehensible significance the 
name of the strange American had sud- 
denly assumed in the Valdez household. 
The Sefora startled him by snapping 
suddenly, ‘‘I am told that you buy for 
yourself a little house, eh, Gilberto?” 

“Tt is quite true, Sefiora.” 

“One wonders who is to live in it,” 
she shot at him maliciously. 

“Can you not guess, Sefiora?”’ queried 
Gilberto hardily. 

“1? What should I know of your 
plans? I am not a meddling person. 
Anita Garcia, perhaps, or Florentina 
Espafiada? They are good strong 
girls,” she added, chuckling spitefully in 
the depths of her great bosom. ‘Ah, 
they will make good wives—work hard, 
as your wife must do.” 

Gilberto was white with anger. 

“Tt is not so,” he flashed. “My wife 
will be no beast of burden—no rebozo 
woman.” He turned pleadingly to An- 
gela, as if imploring her to believe him. 
But she was gazing quietly into the 
dusty street, as if she had heard noth- 
ing, a little secret smile curving her lips, 
her eyes under their level lids enigmatic 
as ever. 

Seftora Valdez turned also to the girl 
and placed one fat hand protectingly 
on her slender knee. Then her voice 
became guttural with apprehension as 
she cried, peering short-sightedly, “An- 
gelita, nifia, your locket?” 

“But it is here, Tfa Anita, just inside 
my waist,” replied Angela calmly. 

“Oh, what a hideous fright!” The 
Sefiora was actually purple. “But it is 


well. Do not part with it for a moment. 
It means much to you. With it you will 
have only to wait, and soon——” The 
Sefiora turned upon Gilberto dull, spite- 
ful eyes and continued enuncating very 
“soon you may live in a 


precisely, 














“What is all this talk of Angela and her locket, 
of fine houses and silks? I must know.” 


grand house. Ah, you will not have to 
work like those others—Anita and 
Florentina. You are to be a fine lady. 
That is what I want for you; it is your 
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birthright. You want it, too, do you 
not, my Angela? You will do what I 
say—for that?” 

Gilberto folded his arms to still the 
sick pounding of his heart as Angela, 
smiling her faint, inscrutable smile, 
murmured with the docility of a life. 
time, ‘Si, Téa Anita, I will do any- 
thing for that—my birthright.” 

The Serora heaved herself to her feet, 

“Tt is then settled, Juan,” she grunted 
with heavy finality. ‘Tomorrow you 
attend us. Bueno! Come Angela, 
Maria, Valeria.” 

In the silence that followed the de- 
parture of the women, Gilberto was 
conscious that the eyes of the brothers 
silently conferred. 

“Well?” he demanded tensely, and 
waited with folded arms and brows like 
a straight, black line. “What is all this 
talk of Angela and her locket, of fine 
houses and silks? I must know.” He 
must be pardoned if in that moment he 
was a trifle melodramatic. After all, 
he was very young—and never before 
had he suffered so cruelly. 

“Tt is right, is it not, that he should 
know, after what has been considered?” 
questioned Juan. 

“It is right,” agreed Pedro. 
understands itself.” 

Juan turned to the waiting Gilberto. 

“Tt is simply this, amigo méo,” he 
said with rough compassion: “‘a stranger, 
an americano, has asked many ques- 
tions about our little Angela. Today 
my mother talked with him. He is a 
boss—oh, a very big boss—in the com- 
pania. He can do much for Angela.” 

“But you begin at the end,” inter- 
rupted Pedro. ‘‘Gilberto must know 
first that the americano—this Sefor 
Weelbaire—is in all truth the papa of 
Angela, that papa who disappeared 
many years ago. My mother, who had 
seen him often there in Mezico, recog- 
nized him in spite of the years. He has, 
it seems, no other child; and now it is 
evident that he has seen and is inter- 
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ested in Angelita. Bueno! He will take 
his time for inquiries. But in a month 
he returns to town, and if he is then 
satisfied with what he learns and what 
the child has to show him—quién sabe?” 

Juan puffed reflectively. 

“Perhaps,” he offered with comfort- 
able tolerance, “‘he was not so much to 
blame after all—that time. He was 
then very young, and the brothers of 
Dolores Espinoza too angry to listen. 
And all men make these mistakes some- 
times.” 

There was a silence, broken only by 
the scratching of a match; then the 
brothers rose—again as if by some silent 
agreement. 

At the doorway Juan turned; he 
tried to speak casually. 

“Of course he will take Angelita 
away from us for good. After all, she is 
half American—not like us.” 

Gilberto hardly knew why, after 
that, he worked so doggedly setting to 
rights and renovating the little house 
he had bought. He even found that he 
could force himself to whistle with 
determined gaiety as he covered the 
square little windows with mosquito 
netting and freshened all with bright, 
clean paint. There was a little walled- 
in plot behind, where lilacs, iris, honey- 
suckle, and a few roses rioted in neglect. 
This Gilberto had envisioned as flower- 
ing into future loveliness under his 
care—a cool, fragrant retreat from heat 
and squalor. Sometimes he could not 
help thinking, even now, how it would 
look with Angela seated there, her little 
fingers busy with some of the lacework 
she loved to make. Oh, of course that 
was all over now—but, if he could only 
earn a little more money, he could afford 
a girl to stay with her daytimes and help 
with the work. 

Several times, as he spaded and 
watered, Angela had passed with the 
Sefora and Juan or Pedro, strolling in 
the late afternoon sunshine. Once 
Angela had demanded to be shown the 
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house; and they trailed from living- 
room to tiny kitchen, Gilberto un- 
wontedly shy and uncommunicative, 
Angela gayly audacious, opening all 
doors and prying into corners like a 
naughty child on a holiday—the Sefiora 
grumbling grudging responses to her 
enthusiastic outbursts. In the garden 
the girl insisted on sitting for a while 
on the rustic seat Gilberto had placed 
under a late-flowering vine which he 
had trained into a tiny arbor. When 
she finally followed the fuming Sefiora 
down the little pebble-edged walk to the 
street, she was suddenly pensive and 
silent. Twice she turned and looked 
back. 

As for Gilberto, there was for him that 
afternoon no more work. He found 
himself again planning, dreaming. So 
gratifyingly persuasive did he find his 
dreams that he even treated himself to 
a box of cigarettes of a brand forsworn 
since the problem of paying for the 
little house had puzzled him, and again 
blew exultant smoke wreathes as he 
strode alertly, head high, toward dinner. 

It is rather pleasant to know that he 
did enjoy his little triumph, for his 
happiness proved to be only the rain- 
bow that spanned the gulf from storm 
to storm. 

That night at table the Sefora 
preened herself complacently, snubbing 
Gilberto cavalierly when he ventured to 
speak. Angela sat very silent, occa- 
sionally fingering her locket as if in 
deep thought. Sometimes she looked 
at Gilberto, very secretly; but Gilberto 
saw. 

Finally the women left them alone at 
the table, and Juan, bursting with his 
news, pushed back his plate. 

“Tn one day,” he confided, “he comes 
—the Sefior Weelbaire, the papa of 
Angelita. Then all will be adjusted. 
We shall see her no more—our little 
Angela. But it will mean much for 
her. After all, was she not born a lady?” 
That, Gilberto told himself, his hot 
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eyes staring at the opposite wall, his 
knife and fork idle in his hands—that 
was what he must remember: Angela 
was different, a delicate flower to be 
cherished and spared all rough con- 
tacts, not a Florentina or Anita to share 
one’s daily burdens—even in the coziest 
of newly painted cottages with a dewy 
garden behind. Besides, how should he 
compete with the prodigal papa who 
offered silks and luxury? What a fool 
he had been! 

By the stir in the Valdez household 
next evening, Gilberto realized that the 
time had come. For had not the house 
been swept and scoured from top to 
bottom until it smelled sickeningly of 
wet paint? Were not Juan and Pedro 
darkly resplendent in creaking white 
collars; the Sefiora Valdez gorgeous and 
perspiring in her wonderful ancestral 
mantén, rich with fringe and embroidery; 
and Angela, fresh as a bud, in white, her 
hair a golden aureole about her white 
face? But in Angela’s eyes was a 
puzzling new something that did not 
harmonize with aureoles. 

Gilberto, too miserable to be sensitive 
to the Sefiora’s inhospitable glare, 
huddled on the steps, a dejected, white- 
faced young figure, all the jaunty 
elasticity and swagger of the afternoon 
gone. The Sefora, after rumbling 
threateningly in her throat, went on 
about her anxious preparations inside 
the house. 

Gilberto did not know how long he 
sat there before a little white figure 
slipped furtively through the doorway 
and stood beside him. It was Angela, 
breathless, yet smiling a little, with 
eyes wide as if at her own daring. 

“Gilberto,”’ demanded Angela with- 
out preface, a strange new note of de- 
termination in her hushed voice, ‘Gil- 
berto, for whom do you buy the little 
house?” 

It was quite a moment before he 
answered her. In t..ut moment a dozen 
wild impulses dazzled him. But in the 


end he only shrugged his shoulders and 
answered dully, “Quién sabe?” 

He wondered if he were not mistaken, 
for her next question, uttered breath- 
lessly, as if quite of equal importance 
with the first, was absurdly irrelevant. 

“The little kitchen, Gilberto—you 
will paint it white, eh?” 

“Tt is possible.” 

“The garden is very pretty—-so still 
—so cool—so sweet!” 

“Tt is not bad,” agreed Gilberto un- 
graciously, his lips tight, his eyes con- 
tracted with pain above his cigarette 
smoke. 

“At the convent was a garden, very 
dewy and quiet and fragrant. There 
were great, cool, shadowy places. I 
loved the garden.” The breathless little 
voice became very wistful. “I dream 
sometimes of the convent.” 

“You wish you were again there— 
no?” flashed Gilberto jealously. 

In that strange new mood of daring 
in which he hardly knew her, she seated 
herself beside him and demanded softly, 
“You would then miss me, if I went 
away?” 

Impetuously he turned toward her, 
his whole soul struggling hotly to his 
lips. Then he saw that she was absently 
fingering the locket that hung at her 
throat, and he leaned back again with 
folded arms, doggedly tight lips, and 
sombre brow. 

“Do you remember, Gilberto,” she 
began again—a note of hesitancy crept 
into her voice but she went bravely on 
—‘do you remember how, when we 
were but children at the school we used 
to hold hands across the aisle while the 
others pretended not to see?” 

It was a long moment before he could 
reply—as he should, lightly scoffing, 
““Ah, yes. We were then very young 
and very foolish, were we not?” Though 
she was peering up into his face, he 
would not look at her. 

Then she stood up and drew her 
shawl imperiously about her. 
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“For whom do you buy the house, 
Gilberto?” she cried. “I must know 
that.” 

“Oh,” he answered, enunciating with 
brutal distinctness, “that is easy. For 
some big, strong girl who can work 
hard—wash and sweep, like the Sefiora 
says, a girl like Anita, or Florentina, 
perhaps. For whom else? Wait,” he 
called; for as she whirled from him, he 
saw a flash at his feet in the moon- 
light. ‘“‘Your birthright—the locket. 
You should take better care of it.” 


Helplessly she gazed from his face to 
the trinket. Then deep in her eyes she 
smiled, as if all the irony of the ages 
were locked in that moment, and turned 
slowly away, the locket dangling by its 
chain carelessly at her side. 

It was at this moment that the 
Sefiora Valdez descended upon them. 
Her eyes swept from Angela to Gilberto 
with little cordiality. 


“T think, Gilberto, it is well that you 
go now,” she began in breathless ex- 
asperation. But seeing Gilberto’s 
twisted face, she added suddenly, “But 
perhaps it is best that you stay awhile, 
and hear, in order that there may be no 
more mistakes. Yes, that will be best.’ 


Just then her eyes fastened them- 
selves upon the jewel dangling so care- 
lessly at the girl’s side. 

“But, Angela mta,’’ she wailed hoarse- 
ly, “your locket! The locket which your 
papa gave your mamd years ago, in 
which your pretty maméd carried his 
picture until her death. Put it quickly 
on that you may show it to your papa 
when he comes. He will want to see 
that—his picture; for have I not 
promised him? It will please him 
much, and it is all we have to show 
him.” Awkward with impatience, she 
caught it from the girl’s hand, but as 
she was about to put the chain about 
Angela’s neck, the case flew open under 
her clumsy touch. 

At what she saw inside, the Seftora’s 
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broad, face became blank with con- 
sternation. Then, trembling with rage 
and grief, she dropped weakly to a 
chair, and rocking her huge body back 
and forth, burst into a shocking lamen- 
tation. In the abandon of her grief, 
she even mopped her dripping face on 
the fringe of the cherished ancestral 
shawl. 

“‘Ai-ai-ai! Angela querida! Is it for 
this that I have guarded you all the 
days like a princess—for this? Az- 
ai! Your birthright, Angela! What of 
your birthright now? And your papa, 
ungrateful girl! Much have I told him 
of how you have been guarded. I have 
assured him that he would find you all 
he wished—a lady, not like us com- 
mon Mexicans. Now he will believe 
nothing.” 

As the Sefiora, laboriously supported 
by her two panting and troubled sons, 
sought the seclusion of the house, where 
she might indulge her despair in luxuri- 
ous abandonment, the open locket 
which had lain unheeded across her 
knees slipped to the floor. Gilberto 
picked it up, and saw what made his 
hand shake as he held the trinket out to 
the girl. 

When he looked up, he spoke un- 
steadily. 

“But your papa——” 

“Oh, that will be all right,” said 
Angela calmly. “Ta Anita says he is a 
very lonely man, my papa. But now I 
want to know—now that you have seen 
—for whom do you buy the house—eh, 
Gilberto?” 

Before he could answer her, Gilberto 
had to look again at the unbelievable 
thing he had seen in the locket. 

It was only a simple snapshot taken 
with the tiny kodak that Juan had given 
Angela for her birthday—a picture of 
Gilberto himself, his lips pursed in a 
whistle, his hat rakishly on one side, as 
he painted the front door of his little 
new house. 








The World’s Churches and 
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An American Leader of Religious Thought, a Delegate to the World Alliance 
for Friendship Through the Churches, Tells What He Saw of the 
Accomplishments and the Methods of the League of Nations 
as an Agency for Peace 


N April of this year a significant meet- 

ing was held at Ziirich. It was called 

by the Management Committee of the 

World Alliance for International Friend- 

ship Through the Churches, and its pur- 

pose was to take action upon the situ- 
ation in the Ruhr. 

The World Alliance is an organization 
which aims to mobilize the public opinion 
of the churches of all the nations in favor 
of a peaceful settlement of international 
disputes. It functions through National 
Councils which represent, either in offi- 
cial or unofficial ways, all the most im- 
portant religious bodies in the different 
countries, except the Roman Catholics. 
Twenty-four different countries were rep- 
resented at the Ziirich meeting, includ- 
ing the French, the Belgians, and the 
Germans. Feeling ran high on both 
sides, and tact and patience were needed 
before agreement could be reached; but 
in the end a unanimous decision was se- 
cured. It was agreed: 


(1) That in the League of Nations en- 
larged and improved is to be found 


— 


a common effort inspired by a Chris- 
tian purpose of brotherly aid and 
mutual sacrifice.” 

That the settlement of reparations 
on a sound economic basis was the 
most urgent step towards the ad- 
justment of relations between France 
and Germany and the reconciliation 
of Europe, and that this could only 
be accomplished by an impartial 
authority. 


It was further agreed: 


(5 


— 


That the League of Nations was the 
only international agency which 
could take the initiative in bringing 
this about. “By its action in co- 
operation with all other civilized na- 
tions, including Germany and the 
United States of America, it should 
be possible to constitute a body 
before which all parties would con- 
sent to lay their case; to organize 
adequate financial measures for car- 
rying its decisions into effect, and to 
set up such a system of mutual pro- 
tection as will secure the safety of 
all countries and general peace.” 


the most hopeful means of removing 
the danger of war, and that it should 
be the task of the church to inspire 
among the people of every land en- 
thusiasm for this great conception 
and willingness to labor for its com- 
plete realization. 

That the dispute between France 
and Germany did not concern them 
alone but all civilized nations. 

That a just and permanent settle- 
ment could be reached only “through 


After insisting on the necessity of such 
a conference, even if it should be found 
impossible for the League to take the ini- 
tiative, the Committee concluded by ap- 
pealing to the National Councils of the 
different countries to bring the message 
before their churches and “to seek the 
cooperation of all representative per- 
sons, official or unofficial, in financial, 
political, labor and journalistic circles, 
so that the mind of the people should be 
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turned to this question and a way be 
found for the solution of this problem in 
and by the spirit of Jesus Christ.” 

The declaration above quoted was not 
one of the perfunctory resolutions often 
passed at such gatherings. It was 
reached after long and careful deliber- 
ation in which every word was weighed. 
In assenting to it the French delegates 
were acting in opposition to the policy 
of their own government, which has re- 
peatedly resisted the effort to allow any 
outside party to interfere with their com- 
plete freedom of action in the Ruhr. The 
Germans on their part were running 
counter to the strong and growing 
opinion in their country that the League 
of Nations is a tool of the Allies, and 
that its decisions have been uniformly 
adverse to Germany. 


The First Right Method 


TRONG reasons were necessary to over- 

come these obstacles. The conviction 
that in the League of Nations, imperfect 
as it is at present, we have for the first 
time an organization which is capable of 
approaching international disputes by 
the right method is the only explanation 
of a complete unanimity under such dif- 
ficult, conditions. 

Recently I have been spending some 
time in Geneva studying the work of the 
League in its quieter and less dramatic 
phases, and such study suggests some 
reasons which may tend to justify this 
conviction. 

There are four ways in which the ex- 
periment now being carried out at 
Geneva differs from previous experi- 
ments in international co-operation: 


(1) It makes part of permanent inter- 
national law what has hitherto been 
either temporary or incidental: 

(2) It provides machinery through 


which when the, will to peaceable 
settlement! exists'jit can be easily 
effected: 

(3) It creates an atmosphere favorable 
to conciliation and brings about 


personal contacts otherwise impos. 
sible: 

It is establishing precedents which 
show that it is possible to deal in a 
peaceable way with disputes which 
before the League existed would in- 
evitably have resulted in war, and 
so is helping to bring about an edu- 
cation of public opinion which will 
ultimately effect the transition from 
a state of armed neutrality to one of 
permanent cooperation. 


It may be said that there is nothing 
new in principle in the methods adopted 
by the League. Many states have 
signed arbitration treaties, and inter- 
national conferences in which many dif- 
ferent nations have been represented 
have been held again and again. But 
the arbitration treaties have been be- 
tween individual states, and the confer- 
ences have been held for special pur- 
poses. The principle of conference has 
not yet been adopted as part of normal 
international procedure, nor has the 
machinery been provided by which such 
conference can be held in natural ways, 
and with due respect to the prestige of 
each of the co-operating parties. The 
League of Nations has inaugurated a 
new procedure, and the fact that it has 
been already accepted by 53 govern- 
ments including all the more important 
states of Europe and America, except 
Russia, Germany, Mexico and _ the 
United States; is a fact of outstanding 
significance. 
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The League an Agency 


ORE important even than the ac- 
M ceptance of the principle is the pro- 
vision of means by which it may function. 
The League of Nations is not a State, 
still less a super-state, but it is an 
agency through which different states 
can do together what they would find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to do sepa- 
rately. It provides each of the three in- 
dispensable instruments of government. 
It has its opinion-forming bodies in the 
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Assembly and Council. These’'meet—the 
former annually, the latter four times a 
year. 
legislature of an individual state. It has 
its judicial body in the permanent court 
at the Hague, to which may be referred 
all questions capable of judicial determi- 
nation. Above all, it has its executive 
body in the Secretariat and Commissions. 

Two objections are made to the organ- 
ization of the League as above outlined. 
It is objected that it is too strong. It is 
also objected that it is too weak. Some 
critics of the League argue that in creat- 
ing such an international organization 
the powers have brought into existence 
a super-state which limits individual sov- 
ereignty and deprives League members 
of freedom to do what public opinion in 
their own countries demands. Other 
critics object to the League as a mere de- 
bating society, limited by its own rules 
to unimportant matters, and unable 
until too late to initiate action on really 
vital questions. 

Such objections misconceive the func- 
tion of the League, and overlook the true 
source of its power. The League is not 
an agent to force unwilling states to act 
against their wills. It is a device which 
should help them to discover what they 
really want to do, and—afterwards pro- 
vide the machinery for doing it. 


The Value of Accurate Information 


ucH discussion of the League of 
Nations proceeds on the assump- 

tion that nations are homogeneous units 
—with definite characters, good and bad, 
with settled purposes, selfish or idealistic. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Nations are like individuals, only ‘more 
so. They are composite units, including 
different and in part unstable elements. 
They are in part selfish, in part unselfish; 
in part aggressive, in part peace-loving. 
What they will be and do at any time 
depends in large measure upon what 
they understand the situation to be, and 
most of all upon their understanding of 
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They correspond roughly to the - 
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the purpose and aim of their neighbors. 
Accurate information is therefore essen- 
tial for the determination of national 
policy; but with the existing methods of 
international procedure accurate infor- 
mation is difficult to get. The principals 
who must make the decision seldom meet 
face to face. They are forced to rely 
upon subordinates, and are often de- 
ceived. How innumerable are the pos- 
sibilities of such misconception, and how 
appalling are the consequences, the 
experience of Germany in the last war 
demonstrated anew. 


Governments, Not People, Act 


His danger the League of Nations is 
designed to obviate. It provides 
the means for continuous conference be- 
tween the representative authorities of 
the different nations. But it is objected 
that this makes it a League of Govern- 
ments, and not of peoples. That indeed 
is its supreme merit. In international 
affairs peoples can act only through their 
governments. It was the government of 
Germany which made war and the gov- 
ernments of England and France which 
accepted it. It is governments which 
must make peace. But governments 
will make peace, only when they are con- 
vinced that they can do so safely, sup- 
ported in so doing by the public opinion 
of their countries. This possibility and 
support the League of Nations is meant 
to provide. 

We have said that the League of 
Nations is a League of Governments. 
That is true, but it is not the whole 
truth. The League of Nations consists 
not simply of a Council and Assembly 
directly representing the different gov- 
ernments concerned, and responsible to 
them for their action. It consists also 
of a permanent corps of officials—the so- 
called Secretariat—who are divided into 
a dozen or more groups dealing with the 
different interests which come before the 
League. These become the permanent 


advisers of the various Commissions and 
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€ Keystone View Co. 


Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, the well-known missionary to 

the Labrador, says: “Don’t worry about the League of 

Nations. It is going to succeed. The League has a soul, 
and it is the only thing in Europe that has.” 


Committees which are concerned with 
their interests. This Secretariat is not 
responsible to any particular nation; but 
to the group as a whole. Its members 
are constantly at their posts. They are 
therefore able to deal with delicate ques- 
tions during the preliminary stages, be- 
fore they have produced danger and irri- 
tation enough to imperil the peace of the 
world. As a result they are creating a 
new atmosphere in which peaceable ad- 
justment is made easy and precedents 
are formed which make the use of similar 
methods in other cases seem natural. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the im- 
portance of this phase of the League’s 
work. One must visit Geneva to appre- 
ciate it, and that not at the time when 
Council and Assembly are in session, but 
during the intermediate period when the 





real work is being done. Ip 
the stately building which 
houses the League you will 
find a group of men and women 
who possess to a remarkable 
degree the international con- 
sciousness. They believe in 
what the League is trying to 
do, and they are convinced 
that it can be done. They 
realize the formidable nature 
of the obstacles to be over- 
come. They know how much 
patience and tact will be re- 
quired. They know, too, that 
there is only one weapon on 
which they can rely, and that 
is public opinion. It is their 
duty to assemble the facts by 
which public opinion can be 
formed, and to make possible 
the contacts which will re- 
move preventable obstacles. 

Many of the secretaries are 
men of exceptional ability, 
who have surrendered posts of 
larger remuneration at home 
in order to undertake this 
more difficult but more es- 
sential work. They must deal 
with questions of every conceivable kind, 
from international health, to the protec- 
tion of religious minorities and the repat- 
riation of the exiled Russian refugees. 
They are working quietly and modestly, 
but they are thinking for the future. If 
one is inclined to be despondent as to the 
international situation I recommend a 
week at Geneva. It will be found an ef- 
fective antidote for a prevalent disease, 
the tendency to make the worst the 
measure of the possible. 

At the gatherings of the Council the 
delegates of ten powers meet around a 
table to discuss the world’s business. 
Representatives of disputing nations 
plead their case against one another in 
their presence. They can appeal to the 
world’s conscience, a phenomenon un- 
precedented in human history. 
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Even more significant, though less 
dramatic, are questions laid before the 
League which do not require the inter- 
vention of the Council. In the offices of 
the different sections, conferences have 
been going on between Germans and 
Poles, Hungarians and Czecho-Slovaks, 
Albanians and Serbians. Men who 
could have met in no other way have 
been introduced to one another and ad- 
justments, otherwise wholly impossible, 
have been brought to pass. At a dis- 
tance from Geneva one hears criticism 
of the League as an agent of the Allies 
for the oppression of the conquered peo- 
ples. The representatives of these same 
peoples who are in daily contact with 
the League tell a different story. Austria 
owes its financial salvation to the League. 
Bulgaria and Hungary have appealed to 
it for help against the former allied 
states of Rumania and Greece. While 
Russia remains an insoluble problem to 
the rest of Europe, the League of Nations 
through Nansen’s Committee has estab- 
lished relations by means of which it is 
cooperating helpfully in bettering health 


conditions and in repatriating multi- 
tudes of exiled Russians. 

But the League has not only created 
an atmosphere. It is establishing prec- 
edents. It is little more than three 
years old, but already it has a long list 
of solid achievements to its credit. In 
at least three cases it has successfully 
adjusted disputes which might easily, 
and in one case would almost certainly, 
have led to war—the dispute between 
Sweden and Finland about the Aland 
Islands, the dispute between Albania 
and Serbia as to boundary, and the dis- 
pute between Germans and Poles in 
Upper Silesia. Granting that the solu- 
tion reached in the latter case was not 
ideal, it was at least a peaceable solution, 
and the possibility of its still further im- 
provement is today infinitely greater 
than would have been the case had re- 
sort been had to war. The claim is not 


that ideal justice has been immediately 
attained, but that habits are being 
formed, precedents created, confidence 
established, which in time will certainly 
make united action in greater matters 
possible. 





The Committee for Intellectual Cooperation of the League of Nations in session at Geneva 
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In all this unfortunately there is little 
that is spectacular. There is no news 
for the papers in a war that is not fought. 
“From the point of view of publicity,” 
said Sir Eric Drummond recently, “the 
worst thing that can happen to the 
League is to prevent a war.” 

I have not spoken of the educational 
and humanitarian work of the League— 
the work accomplished by the Inter- 
national Health Bureau, and by the sec- 
tion headed by Dame Rachel Crowdy 
which fights the opium traffic and the 
traffic in white slaves. I have only 
touched in passing on Nansen’s Com- 
mittee which cares for the refugees of 
Russia, Armenia and Greece—a task too 
great for any but governmental agency. 
I have said nothing of the work of the 
financial and economic sections, and 
nothing even of the International Labor 
Bureau, although this Bureau is a world 
in itself, and is significant not only for 
what it has accomplished, but for what 
it symbolizes. These alone would jus- 
tify the existence of the League, for they 
are habit-forming agencies of the highest 
importance. They help to effect the 
transition from military and political to 
educational methods in international 
affairs. 

Such in briefest outline is the League 
against which the United States is 
warned as if it were a diabolical Euro- 
pean invention intended to threaten our 
sovereignty. Such is the League of 
which believers in educational methods 
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like Professor Dewey write as if those 
who urge our entry had no better reason 
for their position than sentiment. The 
historian of the future will exert his in- 
genuity in finding explanations of these 
attitudes. The duty of the present is, 
to have done with myths and face 
realities. 


Dr. Wilfred Grenfell, the well-known 
missionary to the Labrador, just re- 
turned from a week’s visit to Geneva 
while the Assembly was in session, gave 
his impression as follows: “‘ Don’t worry 
about the League of Nations. It is go- 
ing to succeed. The League has a soul, 
and it is the only thing in Europe that 
has.” 


I believe that Dr. Grenfell is right. 
I believe that the League of Nations will 
succeed, whether we enter it or not. It 
will succeed, because it embodies a prin- 
ciple to which the whole course of mod- 
ern affairs is irresistibly pointing. It will 
succeed because it has enlisted the serv- 
ices of men who are loyal to that prin- 
ciple, and who are willing to make sac- 
rifices for its success. But it will succeed 
more quickly with our help than without 
it. 

The first condition of effective help is 
that we should understand the League as 
it really is. Then we should lend the 
men who, in the face of great difficulties, 
are trying to make it what it ought to 
be, our intelligent and whole-hearted 
support. 
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A Minnesota Yankee 
‘Unter den Linden”’ 


By Mac Martin 


The Industrialists and Politicians Offer Little to Give Hope for Germany in 
Relation to the World, and the One Hint of a Way to a Better Future 


N August 11, 
1923, the 
night I left Min- 
neapolis for Eu- 
rope, the Cuno 
Government of 
Germany fell. 
When I arrived 
in New York, an 
American business 
man who had 
promised to 
arrange for my 
meeting Herr 


Comes from a German Woman 





Mr. Martin is an advertising agent of 
Minneapolis, who last summer visited 
Europe with an idea of studying con- 
ditions as they are and of obtaining 
typical pictures of the people. This is 
the first of several articles describing 
his experiences. Conditions have 
changed in some parts since September, 
but the heart of the people and the 
purposes of the different nations are 
still the same. While Mr. Martin does 
not attempt to introduce his own judg- 
ments, he sketches the motives which 
seem to underlie all of these changing 
conditions. 

The next article will deal with his 
experiences in the new nations of Cen- 


in America might 
learn something 
from him that 
would be helpful 
tous. Hugo Stin- 
nes is an example 
of a business man 
taking an interest 
in politics. Some 
of our business 
men in America 
should take a 
greater interest in 
politics, but the 








tral Europe. 


Hugo Stinnes told 





kind of interest 
which Stinnes is 








me that this turn 
of affairs would 
make it impossible for him to fulfill 
his promise. 

“T planned to give you a letter to 
Cuno,” he said, “‘and ask him to secure 
the audience, but, of course, he is out 
now.” 

I thought this rather odd that the 
Chancellor of the great German Re- 
public should be expected to get me an 
opportunity to meet a business man, and 
I also found it hard to understand why, 
if Cuno knew Stinnes while Cuno was 
Chancellor, he would not have more time 
to introduce me to his friend now than 
before. 

I did not meet Stinnes, but I talked 
with many Germans who knew him. I 
had read of his rapid rise, his powerful 
driving force and his wonderful organiz- 
ing ability. From these stories I had 


come to admire the man and had 
thought that perhaps we business men 
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said to take is not 
the kind of interest which most of us 
American citizens would like in this 
country. 

There are those in Berlin who com- 
pare him to another man who once re- 
sided in that city. But they compare 
him with this difference—the Kaiser al- 
ways gave them a fair run for their 
money. In the summer of 1914, the 
Kaiser put up a very fair gambling prop- 
osition, not only for himself and for his 
nation, but for all nations that would 
join him. You may recall that a number 
of great nations followed his bet, and I 
am sure that, in the light of history, no 
one will deny that if a few more nations 
had joined or had even remained neutral, 
he would have won his little gamble and 
they would have shared with him in the 
winnings. 

I was told that the control of Ger- 
many today is in the hands of the busi- 
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ness men and, at first, I was rather proud 
to heart, for I am a business man. But 
I found no evidence of the industrialists, 
as they call them, seriously trying to help 
the other fellow. In fact, I noticed a de- 


can get any help from the Govern. 
ment.” 

I told the foreign representative of the 
Remington Typewriter Company, whom 
I happened to meet at the Adlon Hote] 


cided spirit of help 
yourself—yes— 
help yourself and 
the devil take the 
hindmost. 
Stinnes is ac- 
knowledged to be 
the brains of this 
industrialism, so 
on his black beard 
must rest the re- 


sponsibility for the 
condition of his 
people. 


I asked a man, 
who said he had 
lived in Berlin 
during the war, 
how the condition 
of the people to- 
day compares 
with that of 1914 
to 1918. 

“In those 
days,” he said, 
“we each had 
food cards and we 
knew that our 
Government 
could and would 
take care of us. 
Some days there 
was no butter and 
other days there 
was no meat, but 
on the days when 








A MAN HUNT IN EUROPE 


ERE is Mr. Martin’s own account 
of his reasons for his journey to 
Europe:— 

“Like most Americans, I am more 
interested in men than in monuments 
and I would rather see people than 
palaces. I spent all of last winter read- 
ing guide books about old ruins, devas- 
tated regions and things of the past. 
Then I suddenly woke up to the fact 
that I can never see Napoleon, or Pas- 
teur, or Cleopatra, or Alexander the 
Great. But I can perhaps see, or talk 
to men who have seen, the worth-while 
people of today and the people who are 
going to make tomorrow. 

“I am not going to live very long— 
perhaps not more than fifty years more 
—and being born in America in the 
most interesting generation Americans 
have yet had to be born in, I thought 
I would be interested in photographing 
the typical characters of the principal 
countries of Europe. 

“TI had never visited Europe before and 
I couldn’t even name all the provinces 
of France. The geography is completely 
changed since I went to school but I 
have a feeling that after all it is the 
people and only the people that count 
and if you can get near to the people, 
you can learn something that is very 
much worth while. So I took my camera 
and started out to take pictures of 
people in the thirteen principal coun- 
tries in Europe. 

“I know the thrill of hunting big game 
on this side of the water, but nothing 
has given me so much interest and so 
much enlightenment as this man hunt 
through Europe in the summer of 1923.” 








in Berlin, of a 
well-dressed 
young man ap 
proaching my 
companion, My- 
ron Dasset, and 
me on our return 
from the Opera 
one night, claim- 
ing that he had 
no money and that 
he had had no food 
all day. 


“Oh, you were 
easy,” he said. 
“That is the same 
story they have 
told for months.” 
But the next day 
when I met him, 
he said, ‘‘I wish to 
apologize for the 
remark that I 
made yesterday. 
Conditions are 
more serious with 
the salaried people 
than I had 
thought. Not an 
hour ago, when we 
were walking 
through the Tier- 
garten, we saw & 
young man lying 
unconscious on the 
grass. We called 


there was no meat there was butter, 
whether we had money or not. Now we 
have no food cards. We must have 


money to get food. If we do not have 
money, we must first sell what property 
we have left. If one is out of work for 
a week or two without new money at 
the higher rates, his children may starve 
and he must prove poverty before he 


an ambulance and when he was revived, 
he told us that he had been getting along 
on as little as he could for a long time, 
but he had had nothing to eat for the 
past three days.” 

I know America is always hearing 
stories of people starving in the Tier- 
garten. That was the regular tale during 
the war, until one might think that the 
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Photograph by Mac Martin 


Well-dressed Berlin people unable to resist the attraction of a baker’s window. Note the 
reflection of the military statue, a reminder of one of the causes of the present high 
prices of food 


grass was covered with them, but the 
condition was new and very serious to 
that one young man, anyway. 

I spoke of the Opera; we attended two 
—the popular Grand Opera at what 
would be equivalent to one dollar in 
American money and another, that prob- 
ably before the war was called the Royal 
Opera, at about three dollars. Both 
places were crowded. The Opera starts 


at seven o’clock. It is the German cus- 
tom to bring aluncheon. It seemed odd 
to me to see nearly every young man in 
the foyer, between the acts, reach into 
one pocket and pull out a bologna sau- 
sage, from the other extract two cheese 
sandwiches, go to the counter and pur- 
chase two steins of beer; then take his 
Fraulein on his arm, join the grand 
march, and crumb all around the place. 
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No sooner were we out of the Opera 
than we were accosted by women. They 
were much more persistent, and there 
seemed to be more of them than in Paris. 


The Opera made us late for dinner. It 
was midnight before we got anything to 
eat. Being Americans, we were quite 
conspicuous in the great dining room of 
the Adlon Hotel. It is one of the finest 
dining rooms in any hotel in the world. 
The beautiful mural paintings which sur- 
round it represent the commerce and 
friendship of Germany with all the great 
nations of the world, from China to the 
Argentine; the United States is there 
with the rest. At the Kaiser’s personal 
command, these paintings were not re- 
moved during the war. The dinner, sug- 
gested by the head waiter, consisted of 
sumptuous hors d’euvres, followed by ter- 
rapin, venison and partridge, with al- 
most every other palate-tempting dish 
one could dream of. 


A Bill for Billions 

E stayed at the Adlon Hotel for 

four days and signed for all our 
meals. Our bill, which included two 
large rooms with bath, all meals but two 
and the service charges added, amounted 
to sixteen dollars and fifty cents. This 
included a national tax of 10 per cent 
and a city tax of 80 per cent. If we 
had paid that bill with marks at par, 
it would have equaled 165 million 
dollars. If it had been one month later, 
it would have been fifty times that 
much—something in the billions. Fig- 
ure it out for yourself. 

A few people were dancing that Wed- 
nesday night, but I learned that it was 
illegal. The Germans were only allowed 
to dance three nights a week, Thursday, 
Saturday, and Sunday, to impress the 
nation with the fact of the Ruhr occu- 
pation, I was told. The leader of the 
orchestra, a large one of about twenty 
pieces, played the violin very well. To 
me, his face seemed symbolic of the 
Germany of today—leaderless. The 


eyes were bleary but cunning. The 
wings of his once arrogant mustache 
were clipped. His scant hair wag 
brushed back and cut close. Like Nero, 
he seemed to care very little whether 
Rome burned or not. 
I shocked Myron by announcing that 
I was going to get a picture of him the 
next day. I had no difficulty whatever, 
he came an hour earlier for the purpose, 
but I was a little embarrassed to know 
what he would do if I offered him a tip. 
My embarrassment was quite unneces- 
sary, however, as when I handed him 
two American dollars, he stooped and 
suddenly fearing that he was about to 
kiss my hand, I drew it away. His ob- 
jective was my shoe, however, and I had 
some trouble in dissuading him. Here 
was a man trying to kiss my shoe, but 
even there in the foyer of a great hotel 
in broad daylight, I had a distinct feeling 
that not for an instant would it be safe 
for me to turn my back. There were 
notices in our room in the hotel about 
keeping things locked up whenever we 
left; and night and day, at the Opera, 
on the street, or in our rooms, we kept 
our money belts on, knowing full well 
that the moment those American dollars 
left us we would be as helpless as the 
rest. 
The Difficulties of Buying 
— of shoes, I found men’s dress 
shoes which would cost twelve 
dollars in America and ten dollars in 
London, selling for what would be $5.60. 
But when I went into a jeweler’s store 
to look at a gold cigarette case similar 
to one I once saw at home for $180, I 
found that it would cost me. $240. They 
are slow to part with precious metal, as 
they do not know when they can replace 
it. All things, of course, increase in 
value very rapidly with the fall of the 
mark. I did not buy the cigarette case, 
but I did try to buy the shoes. There is 
a law against shopkeepers taking foreign 
money, so the proprietor had to go to 
the bank to find out the exchange for 
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Photograph by Mac Martin 
He might be a German Nero playing to the tune of the falling 
mark and the collapse of his country 


A German orchestra leader. 


that moment and it took just two hours every block and people spend most of 
of waiting to complete the purchase. their time there. We, of course, cashed 


There are branch banks in practically only enough to last us for the day, and 
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we were mighty certain to see that we 
had it all spent by night. 

I had a most interesting half hour’s 
talk with Dr. David Fischer, then Secre- 
tary of State, who, from the beginning, 
was Germany’s representative to the 
Reparations Commission. He is a well- 
set-up, hard-working man of about 
fifty and looks as though he has a con- 
stitution of iron. One would need it to 
meet the daily tasks he has had for 
years. His statement was very much 
like that of all of the others, except that 
it carried more statistics. 

“Before the war Germany is esti- 
mated to have been worth about 75 
billion dollars. The war certainly cost 
Germany 20 billions. The first repa- 
rations demanded 80 per cent of what 
was left. Germany has already paid,” 
he said, “‘in colonies, in ships, in support 
of armies of occupation and in gold, 10 
billions. (Others place this at five.) 
No one will give Germany time to read- 
just herself, as the League of Nations did 
for Austria. There is nothing to base a 
loan on, as everything is mortgaged to 
the Versailles treaty. Because of this 
burden, Germany extended her cur- 
rency just as America and all other 
nations did. When France stepped in 
and took the Ruhr, that necessitated 
great additional sums of money to sup- 
port the people of the Ruhr and the 
nation collapsed. No one knows what 
the end will be, except that a few rich 
are getting richer and the rest of the 
people are bankrupt. 

“The people pay taxes every month 
now instead of every year, and aside 
from the stamp taxes of all kinds, the 
individual tax is not based on income 
but on how much one pays his labor.” 

Germany has inflated her currency 
just as we did after the war, when wheat 
for a time sold for $3.00 a bushel but 
everything else was high in proportion. 
The American dollar, the British pound 
and the Swiss franc are the only coins 
that have not fluctuated greatly since 


the war. There was a time when we all 
felt prosperous, that the American 
dollar bought only forty-one cents worth 
of merchandise and it took us three long 
years of hard times to get it back so that 
it will buy as much as sixty-five cents 
worth, which it will today. 

The Germans have gone on inflating 
their currency until their money is 
worth less than one-billionth part of 
what it was before the war. How much 
suffering will the poor people of Ger- 
many have to experience before they 
can get back? 

I talked with a great many people in 
Europe and again and again heard them 
say, “Germany hates France and France 
fears Germany.” Hatred breeds bru- 
tality!—fear breeds cruelty. Brutality 
is of the body, cruelty is of the mind. 
The German understands economics but 
he does not understand psychology. 
One of the reasons why he failed in the 
war is because he had not learned that 
you cannot frighten the civilized man. 
The more you attempt to frighten him, 
the more you bring out his strength and 
his reserve force. 

The French soldiers in the Ruhr are 
the most polite and considerate I have 
ever seen. We read in our newspapers of 
riots and little revolutions, but if you 
were in Germany, the thing that would 
impress you the most would be the 
quiet of it all. 

The American Ambassador, A. B. 
Houghton, allowed me to take a picture 
of him at his desk. If the picture had 
been better, it would show only more 
clearly how tired he looked. He is very 
sympathetic, very patient, and a quite 
typical American business man in his 
clear grasp of conditions, but he looked 
very weary that day. My best wish for 
him was that he, like myself, might have 
the privilege of passing the German 
frontier within the next forty-eight 
hours. 

Later I was in the office of the Social- 
ist Minister of Finance, Hilferding, wait- 




















ing for him to give me 
an interview. I was 
talking to his private 
secretary, Dr. Johanna 
Ohlmann, the most 
beautiful woman I saw 
in Berlin. I was going 
to say the only beauti- 
ful woman I saw there, 
for most of the women 
in Berlin are far from 
beautiful. When she 
stands up behind her 
desk you see that she 
is a large woman, and 
she reminds one of the 
statues of Germania 
you see in the parks. 
This woman works 
thirteen hours a day, 
knows things as they 
are and still is able to 
smile. Hers are about 
the only smiles I re- 
member having seen 
in Berlin. 

The telephone rang, 
there was a brief con- 
versation and she made 
a note on a pad. 

“It was the editor 
of a labor paper,” she 
explained. ‘‘ He wants 
a statement. They are 
always wanting statements. What shall 
I tell these poor laboring men?” 

She looked at the ceiling for a moment, 
then her blue eyes lowered and she said 
quickly in clear-cut college English, ‘‘ Do 
you think any two nations have ever 
hated each other as France and Ger- 
many do?” : 

I was glad that she did not wait for 
an answer but went on. “Have you 
seen that great marble frieze from the 
temple of Pergamum in our New Mu- 
seum called The Battle of the Giants? 
It is nine feet high and 350 feet long. 
It is all that was left of an ancient 
civilization, so we took it and brought 
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Alanson B. Houghton, American Ambassador to Germany, at his 


desk in Berlin 


it to Berlin. It tells its own story— 
the stronger is never satisfied until he 
tries his strength. It was that way with 
Greece and Tyre, with Rome and Car- 
thage, it has always been that way. I 
wonder how long that marble frieze will 
remain in Berlin?” 

I waited for her to go on, but she did 
not, so I inquired innocently, ‘Then 
you think there will be another war?” 

She smiled and replied, “‘I was about 
to ask you when you thought the next 
war would be.” 

I was not prepared for such direct- 
ness, and she soon continued. “If it 
comes quickly we are lost—if twenty 
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Dr. Johanna Ohlmann, private secretary to the former 
German Minister of Finance Hilferding 


years from now, we may be able to 
defend ourselves—perhaps. You have 
seen Paris and now you are seeing 
Berlin, so you must know that the first 
thought of every Frenchman and of 
every German is ‘Der Tag.’ We have 
been educated that way for generations, 
we were made that way—we will be 
that way—we cannot help ourselves— 
either of us.” 

“Ts there no way to prevent it?” I 
asked. 


“Only a miracle that would 
change the very souls of two 
great nations could prevent it,” 
she said slowly. “If the mother 
instinct can be aroused ——” 
Just then a page entered and 
said something to her in Ger- 
man. She turned to me quickly 
with a smile and said, “But I 
have kept you too long, for, 
already, the Minister is waiting 
to see you.” 

I did not care to see the 
Minister just then. I went in 
and listened to what he had to 
say about the “crisis being 
material” and the “ crisis being 
psychological” and the ne- 
cessity for other nations giving 
“proof of confidence,” but I 
had already learned what I 
wanted to know and [ am still 
thinking of what she said. 

“Change the spirit” —from 
hate to love, I suppose—that 
would be a miracle. 

“Tf the mother instinct-——” 
Germany has many sins to 
answer for, but I have never 
heard anyone say anything 
against her mother instinct. 
There are a number of women in the 
Reichstag today and there are a few 
women like Dr. Ohlmann in important 
positions in the Government. Hilfer- 
ding lost his seat in the Cabinet within a 
month, but I am inclined to think that 
she probably still holds her position. 

If the women of Germany would rise 
and assert themselves in the name of 
their children and their children’s chil- 
dren, then perhaps there would be some 
hope for peace in this tired old world. 
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A New Turkey Challenges Islam 
By Charles Merz 


The Arabian Nights Country of the Caliphs Is Witnessing a Revolution in 
Religion, the Establishment of a Republic, the Rise of a New Freedom 
for Women, and a Whole Series of Changes in Ways of Living 


URKEY cuts the Church from 
State. Instead of a Caliph omnip- 
otent on earth, sovereignty is declared 
to rest ultimately in “the Turkish 
people.” And though in the West we 
find it difficult to keep pace with news 


from overseas—wars, earthquakes, revo- 
lutions and dictatorships—it is clear 
that something without precedent has 
happened here: into the land of Caliphs 
and Arabian Nights comes an echo of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
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It is easy, in the West, to look at the 
Moslem East with eyes of childish won- 
der. Why not—when the world of 
Islam is depicted for us, conventionally, 
either as a tourists’ haven or a rising tide 
of revolution? We seldom think of 
“Moslems” as ordinary human beings 
like ourselves, worried by the cost of 
living, facing in their own fashion the 
problems of a humdrum life. Either the 
Moslem is a bit of local color from the 
tourist folder: a native in a red fez busy 
at his oriental prayers; or he is one 
nameless cog in some great Eastern jug- 
gernaut for a rumored assault on Western 
culture. Often we overlap the two and 
have him both a sideshow and a peril. 
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We know Mohammed preached the 
sword. We know the Turk has used it. 
But more is happening in the Moslem 
world today than lends itself to measure 
with the sword. Behind the news of 
day-to-day events we find old currents 
shifting. 

II 


UMMER of a year ago, I stood one 
morning in the Dolma Bagtché 
mosque and watched the Sultan climb a 
marble stairway to his prayers. An old 
man, tired, last and feeblest spokesman 
of a line of despots living past their day: 
he seemed the perfect symbol of an order 
that was passing. Just about that time, 
it happened, a young girl in Smyrna, 
with an eye for Paris modes and man- 
ners, was married to Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha. Between the two—the old man 
on the marble steps and the young girl 
in Smyrna with a wardrobe of Parisian 
clothes—there is a gulf a good deal wider 
than the Bosphorus. But if the Sultan 
is one symbol, then young Mme. Kemal 
is another—quite as real. 

For the new tendencies at work in 
Islam go well beyond political affairs. 
They touch the social side of life; espe- 
cially the side of interest to the Moslem 
woman. Two years ago the government 
of Kemal prohibited polygamy in Tur- 
key. Attempts are being made today 
to give it back its place of honor on the 
statute books. Five successive measures 
have been introduced to that effect in 
the National Assembly at Angora. A 
leader of the Old Guard, Salib Hodja, 
asserts that in no other way can Turkey 
absorb an excess of a million women into 
the primitive economic system of the 
country. So far, however, restoration of 
the old order has been blocked. The 
weight of Kemal’s own authority has 
been thrown against it. 

To be sure, too much ought not be 
made of legislative battles on this score. 
For one thing, polygamy in Turkey is 
far less general than most Westerners 
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suppose. It is primarily an economic 
matter; a budget for one wife is all that 
the average Turk finds he can afford. 
Moreover, age-old institutions of this 
sort—and there is no doubt that polyg- 
amy has a firm hold in the upper classes 
able to afford it—are scarcely to be cir- 
cumvented by the passage of a single 
“law.” A real change needs the slow 
growth of tradition to support it. What 
has been the mode from 700 down to 
1921 cannot be rooted out in two short 
years. 

Quite apart from this dispute, how- 
ever, there is evidence of a more popular 
sort to show a changing attitude on the 
part of Moslems toward the rights and 
privileges of women. Mustapha Kemal 
does what no warlord in Turkey has ever 
thought of doing in the span of thirteen 
centuries: addresses a gathering of 
teachers in the town of Brusa, and de- 
clares that the regeneration of his 
country can be effected only if Turkish 
women “join equally with men in edu- 
cating themselves and taking active part 
in the nation’s business.” Meantime 
you find the Moslem woman entering for 
the first time into public office. Re- 
cently the Ministry of Posts and Tele- 
graphs began appointing women clerks, 
not so much for the fact that they were 
needed as because the government in- 
tended to make official recognition of a 
new regime. ‘“ Assistant Mail Clerk” in 
a rural bureau somewhere may not seem 
either an important or dramatic role; 
but in the Moslem East the innovation 
is little short of revolutionary. 


With it goes a new activity of women 
in varied forms of social life. Turkey, 
for instance, has a counterpart of our 
Red Cross, called the Red Crescent; 
women manage its affairs—conduct ne- 
gotiations with foreign diplomats as well 
as Turkish traders. They take a hand 


in journalism; there are three publica- 
tions edited today by Turkish women. 
They venture into social gatherings be- 
yond the mark that centuries of tradi- 
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Young Turkish cake seller 


tion have posted as a deadline. On one 
hand comes the news that for the first 
time men and women are attending lec- 
tures side by side, in the meeting-rooms 
of the National Society for Education; 
on the other, news that at a soiree, re- 
cently, Turkish women took part in a 
public dance for the first time with mem- 
bers of the foreign colony. 


Even the time-honored institution of 
the veil is causing a revolt. To be sure 
it is probable that on this point too the 
Western world has certain misconcep- 
tions. The veil is not entirely a matter 
of devotion to the Moslem code. One 
reason why it has been worn so faith- 
fully and for so many years is doubtless 
because the Eastern woman is aware 
of the charm that lies in a touch of 
mystery. 

Still, the veil has been made unwritten 
law. Its effect has been to checkmate 
women’s progress toward a greater share 
of social freedom. And it is interesting 
to find, in many different parts of Islam, 
new proof that the Moslem woman is 
aware of that. Rebellion spreads through 
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India, Egypt, Syria—even, it is rumored, 
to the streets of holy Mecca. 

No doubt the young wife of Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha will accelerate rebellion’s 
speed. Her first arrival in Angora saw 
her stepping from the train dressed for 
a ride in the parks of Paris: riding 
breeches, high boots, spurs and jaunty 
outing cap. “It was evident from the 
moment of her arrival,”’ declared a for- 
eign correspondent on the scene, ‘that 
she wished to emphasize one fact: in 
his campaign for the emancipation of the 
Turkish woman Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
canely upon the full and active interest 
of fis wife.”’ 

Ill 


or centuries the Moslem woman has 
been a slave to custom and a slave 
to marriage: uneducated, overworked. 
What is happening to change her,status 
is a shift in interest certain to be slow. 
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But certainly the last few years have 
seen it gather headway. 

Meantime the same undercurrents are 
at work elsewhere—the same modern 
sets of values gaining ground. In poli- 
tics, for instance. Recently dispatches 
reported that the Assembly at Angora 
had “voted the establishment of a re- 
public” and chosen Mustapha Kemal as 
President. Whether that report means 
a republic in the democratic sense or an 
old-time oligarchy, are questions for the 
future. But there is unquestionably a 
faction in the Assembly that favors the 
real thing. Its presence there is a new 
element in the affairs of Turkey as a 
state. And the spirit of change is mani- 
fest in different innovations which have 
found their way into the new Constitu- 
tion. The Premier, for example, is to be 
responsible to his Assembly for Govern- 
ment policy as a whole, instead of each 
minister being separately responsible, as 





The modern note in Turkish advertising methods. Note the name of the bakery in many 


languages. 
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Mustapha Kemal Pasha and his wife. They represent the new Turkey which challenges the 
ancient traditions and habits of the past 


in some of the Continental countries— 
or, as in the United States, responsibility 
being fixed by calendar. 

Obviously experiments of this sort— 
attempts to give some meaning to the 
new theory of sovereignty reposing in 
the Turkish people—are experiments 
written in fresh ink on flimsy paper; it 
is a far cry from “sovereignty” to the 
Turkish peasant shoulder-deep in igno- 
rance and next-door neighbor to starva- 
tion. Still, experiments like this have 
set a precedent for Islam. They are 
epoch-making in a world whose every 
change has been by inches, from Mo- 
hammed down to Kemal. Even the 
peasant and his ignorance have aroused 
new interest. The Government at An- 
gora votes funds for schools and teachers: 
a drop in the bucket compared with 
what is needed, but a hopeful sign on the 
part of an Assembly busy with a war. 
And meantime there is a new organiza- 
tion, called the “Bilki Yourdou,” or 
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“Home of Knowledge,” arranging ele- 
mentary courses for illiterate adults in 
more than one Turkish city. That Islam 
is increasingly alive to the importance 
of something more adaptable than its 
own old-fashioned sing-song methods of 
instruction, was indicated at Geneva. 
All through that stormy conference the 
one stationary point in Turkish policy 
was a guarantee that under no circum- 
stances, regardless of what happened to 
the “capitulations,” would the work of 
American schools and colleges be al- 
lowed to come to grief. 

There are other straws to show which 
way the wind blows. Turkey tries out 
prohibition, talks about its “‘labor prob- 
lems,”’ much as we give precedence to 
those two issues in the West. With the 
first—prohibition—the Turks have come 
around from an experiment in bone-dry 
legislation to a plan for moderate restric- 
tion, under heavy fine; with the second 
—labor—two fair-sized employees’ or- 
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ganizations are recruiting volunteers 
from a class of workmen who did not 
know that the world had such a thing 
as “unions” till a year ago. 


Western modes and manners begin to 
make themselves at home. Even age- 
old Mecca changes. We think of it as 
a stone-walled village in the desert, a 
wholly medieval Arab town. But Lord 
Headley, the British Moslem peer who 
recently returned from a pilgrimage to 
the holy city, reports that it has tele- 
phones and telegraphs, automobiles and 
electric lights. Even morning papers. 

You can trust the times. Another gen- 
eration, and the Mecca pilgrim is almost 
sure to find a sports page and a roto- 
gravure section. 


IV 


HE net results of what is happening 

to change the pace of life in Islam 
ought not to be overestimated. These 
are tendencies—not the earmarks of a 
finished process. Islam has a giant task 
ahead. We can say that much in all 
humility, without setting too high a 
value on our own upstart culture in the 
West. For, despite the empty speed 
that sometimes seems the most promi- 
nent product of the civilization we have 
built ourselves, the fact remains that 
West is far ahead of East in many things 
that matter: schools, health, comforts, 
respect and opportunity for women. The 
Moslem world needs frankly to face a 
reformation. As one critic, who ranks 
also as a partisan, has pointed out: “For 
all its modern political resiliency, the 
soul of Islam is still encased in its medi- 
eval husk.” 

A fair estimate, probably; and yet the 
scene is shifting. All these factors we 
have noted here. And another factor 
more substantial still: the development 
of a new unity in Islam. 

For progress often hinges on communi- 
cation. And so long as the Moslem 
world is a medley of twenty different cul- 
tures marching side by side through all 
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the centuries from the sixth down to the 
twentieth, ideas must make headway 
slowly. The mere geography of Islamisa 
formidable fact: great areas of waterless 
waste-land cut by tarnished mountains, 

All that, too, is changing—and will 
change more, with time. ‘The days of 
the magic carpet have come to pass,” de- 
clared a cable dispatch from Jerusalem, 
perhaps a little too enthusiastically, 
within the last few weeks. But the basis 
for a prophecy is there. “Plans are in 
preparation, and this fall will see their 
perfection, for the establishment of a 
motor highway between Bagdad and 
Damascus.” There are several projects 
under way. Mr. Norman D. Nairn, who 
heads one company with plans for a 
trans-desert route, points out that such 
a highway would have the important re- 
sult of “facing Mesopotamia toward 
Europe instead of toward the East.” 
Meantime, of course, a land route over 
sand is not the only possibility. Sir 
Samuel Hoare announces in the British 
House of Commons that a bi-weekly air- 
ship service across the Moslem world is 
being planned. The Government, he 
states, has accepted the project in prin- 
ciple, subject enly to details of the con- 
tract being satisfactorily settled by the 
Treasury. 

Again we deal with a project in its 
early stages; but already the desert 
highway has been pushed this far: a few 
months ago the Arab kings of Mesopo- 
tamia and the Jordan kept a tryst by 
airplane. . . The magic carpet with a 
vengeance. 

One more ‘new tendency in Islam,” 
then, to be added to the list. The vast 
tract of desert which has defied every- 
thing save camel caravan for centuries, 
made travel an adventure, diverted 
Western theories four thousand miles 
around Arabia by sea, is threatened with 
the yoke of rapid transit. Upon the poli- 
tics and the social life of Islam, there can 
be no doubt but that a re-made map 
would stamp its mark. 
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Hunting Diamonds in 
British Guiana 





Off for New Treasure Fields 
By William La Varre 


An American Explorer Begins a Vivid Narrative of Adventure Among Fortune 
Hunters, Native and White, Up the Mazaruni River into South 
American Jungles for Precious Stones 


OR four centuries the adventurers of 

all the world have been pushing 
their conquests into South America, 
taking care to cut their trail around a 
certain part of the northern coast known 
as Guiana. They have ascended the 
highest passes of the Andes, and gone 
into the depths of the Peruvian jungles, 
but they have not penetrated the 
mysteries of the Guianan hinterland. 
Give a dog a bad name and kill him; 
let a country be cursed with an evil 
reputation, no matter how pleasant its 
heart may be, and men will pass it by. 

Previous to a few years ago very few 
white men had gone into the wilderness 
of British Guiana; they had encountered 
so many hardships and defeats that 
they were glad to leave the land and 
seek fame and fortune in more pleasant 
climes. But there has been a small clan 


of Blacks who have gone persistently 
back and forth through the jungle, 
prospecting for gold, and little by 
little, as they have struck gallantly into 
the interior, rooting in the jungle floor, 
they have been unearthing diamonds. 
At first the crystals were little bits of 
things like pinheads, which escaped 
recognition for some time. Then, as 
more Blacks obtained their freedom 
from the coastal plantations and ven- 
tured after the pioneers, and became a 
little experienced in the art of pros- 
pecting, the crystals that reached the 
coast became larger and larger. After a 
few years some of these Blacks were 
coming periodically out of their forest 
haunts with parcels of diamonds which 
they sold in Georgetown for more 
money than they had ever thought of 
possessing. These giant offsprings of 
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Diamond hunters from the jungles out for recreation 


African slaves seemed at last to have 
gained access to the heart of a jungle 
which for centuries had stood like an 
impenetrable bulwark against the white 
man. The wives of the fortunate ones 
appeared spasmodically in gaudy silks. 
Rum flowed freely. The thousands of 
other Blacks on the plantations watched 
with envy the returning clan as they 
flaunted their sudden prosperity. The 
village folk could not know, of course, 
the hardships entailed in locating the 
gems. They simply visioned the quickly 
made wealth, dreaming that some day 
they too might take a chance at the 
jungle and see what they could get. 
But in the tropics thoughts do not 
materialize more quickly than actions. 
The climax did not come until last 
year. 

A certain prospector returned from 
the jungle with several large and un- 
usually perfect crystals which he had 
found in a shallow stream bed behind 


some secluded mountains. To cele- 
brate fittingly his good fortune he con- 
ceived the idea of telegraphing ahead 
for three automobiles to meet the little 
steamer that was bringing him down to 
Georgetown from the jungle settlement 
of Bartika. When he arrived he took 
his seat in one and ordered the top 
lowered so that all could see him. He 
then directed that one automobile 
should precede him and that the other 
should follow closely behind, each 
totally empty save for its driver, who 
was in no indefinite language instructed 
to make good use of his horn. The 
more noise the better the fortunate one 
would like it. . 


The hundreds of Blacks who chanced 
to be in the city streets through which 
this unique procession passed were fairly 
aghast at such a show of extravagance. 
They were still more impressed when 
the news spread that the fortunate one, 
upon his arrival at a little thatched hut 
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on the edge of a deserted plantation 
where he had formerly dwelt in peace 
and happiness, had chalked FOR SALE 
CHEEP across the roughly hewn door, 
and gone to take up his residence in a 
quite proper hotel. He was forthwith 
elected an honorary member of every 
lodge and burial society. All these 
things coming suddenly to one who a 
few months previous had to walk the 
same streets as they, seemed to gal- 
vanize the lethargic minds of the 
plantation negroes. There were some 
sixty thousand Blacks working at mel- 
ancholy jobs on the same plantations 
to which their ancestors had been 
slaves. The sweethearts and even the 
wives of the younger generation began 
to look upon the returning prospectors 
as heroes and many of them were slyly 
deserting their men, as women some- 
times will, for the more romantic de- 
lights. 

Then, as if obeying some beckoning 
hand, hundreds of plantation negroes 
threw down their pitchforks, and ma- 
chettes, and began rushing toward the 
jungle. It was a crowd that was all 


black, beating itself into almost fanatic 
excitement as it dreamed of easy riches. 
Perhaps unconscious to them their 
blood was being heated feverishly with 
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the thought of going into the jungle, 
into the dark forest that would be so 
much like the home of their fathers. 
They banded together in little groups, 
first to paddle their egnoes up the river, 
and then to dig the’ tons of gravel in 
which they &feamed that they should 
find incompirable treasures. A few 
Portuguese ‘and Chinamen, with ever 
an eye alert for profit, hastened after 
them intent upon establishing little 
huts on the shores of the upper creeks 
where they could sell provisions and 
liquors at a big profit. 

It became in time possible for the 
prospectors to apply at a_ trader’s 
establishment in Georgetown and be 
given the privilege of serving as one 
of the paddlers in a designated cargo 
canoe bound for the interior. In this 
way the traders were able to obtain 
without cost the necessary crew for the 
boats which were transporting’ their 
supplies, and the miners thereby re- 
ceived free passages up the tortuous 
river with their rations supplied during 
the voyage. It did not bother them 
that they would have to labor like 
machines for sixteen days paddling food 
that would be later sold to them at two 
hundred per cent profit. They had been 
working for two shillings a day under 





On the way back from the diamond fields 








A native of the South American jungles, where riches lie 
at the command of the adventurous 


the tropical sun and the lure of greater 
fortunes definitely erased all thoughts 
of hardships. 

For several years I had been searching 
for the source of these alluvial diamonds, 
groping persistently through the dense 
jungle in spite of fevers that sometimes 
made a skeleton of my body. I told 
myself that where many eggs are found 
the hen that laid them must be near by, 
and that some day I should find the 
source from which all the diamonds 
which the Blacks were finding had 
come. Years went on and the search 
for this relatively small area in the dark 
and immense jungle proved most diffi- 
cult. In Africa the diamond deposits 
were originally discovered in an almost 
treeléss belt, over which one could see 
for vast distances, and travel could be 
simplified by ox-carts. Prospecting in 
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the heavy forest of Guiana was 
another matter. Not only was 
the forest so dense that at 
times it became an almost im- 
penetrable wall, but the twist- 
ing rivers up which one had to 
paddle were filled with fierce 
rapids, suckholes, and water 
falls which made transporta- 
tion a primitive and costly 
enterprise. The jungle floor 
was covered with many feet of 
humus and decayed overbur- 
den and with deep alluvial 
deposits from ancient streams, 
Yes, the search for the core- 
rock from the matrix of which 
the diamonds had originally 
been eroded might take us 
tedious years of patient en- 
deavor, for it was like the far 
trail over which sometimes a 
groping soul dreams to attain 
the stars. 


In chemical formation a 
diamond is not unlike the 
black soot that may collect 
on the inside of a lamp chim- 
ney. The physical differ- 
ence is due mainly to the fact that a 
glass chimney is a delicate thing and 
within it there cannot be generated a 
very great heat or pressure. But if 
within the earth we have a raging 
volcanic chimney so stopped up that the 
molten material cannot escape through 
the earth’s crust, either because of the 
depth at which it is buried, or the 
strength of the overlying rock, we have 
a different result. Within such an area 
a very severe pressure and heat might 
be generated. 

If there happened to be a supply of 
carbon within this cauldron it might 
become so fused and metamorphosed 
that when the natural phenomena 
which had caused the generation of the 
heat and pressure had died down, and 
the magma began to congeal into solid 
rock, the carbon would crystallize into 
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clear white gems. If there were 
any impurities which had not 
been completely burnt out the 
crystals might be pigmented 
and of various colors. Such a 
phenomenon had taken place 
somewhere in the interior of 
Guiana. Erosion, which has 


for ages been tearing down the 
mountains and cutting broad 
valleys through them, has 
been the physical agent which 
has set these precious crystals 
free of their matrix, they being 
of extreme hardness. 

The surface of northern 
South America in ancient 
times was much higher than 
it appears today. The tops of 
the present highest mountains, 
such as that high tableland of 
RoraimMA, were once the beds 
of very ancient streams, which 
have since been left stranded 
in the clouds by succeeding 
cycles of erosion. One has 
only to look at the densely 
muddy water which the rivers 
vomit into the blue Caribbean 
sea to appreciate and visual- 
ize this process in perpetual operation. 

Perhaps some minute speck of a 
diamond will find its way at times into 
the ocean also, but it is more likely that 
they never do. Diamonds are relatively 
heavy and like gold they are not easily 
carried in sluggish streams. The head- 
waters of a creek or river which is plung- 
ing down a mountain side, dashing over 
falls and rapids has particular strength 
and can carry heavy boulders into the 
valleys. As long as the stream is force- 
ful diamonds and nuggets of gold may 
be transported, but in the valleys where 
the strength of the stream is lessened all 
the heavier material which the water 
has been carrying will be dropped. 
Thus in later years we come upon such 
an alluvial deposit, perhaps far distant 
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A diamond hunter who has left plantation work along 
the coast for the more dangerous but better paid work 





in the jungles 


from the present streambeds, so mean- 
dering are the tropical rivers. 


It was in this type of formation that 
the black prospectors began their search 
for gold, and then, discovering that 
there were little crystals which were 
worth hundreds of times more than 
golden nuggets, ceased paying at- 
tention to the yellow metal and searched 
alone for the gems. No great technical 
knowledge or complicated machinery 
was necessary for them to mine this 
sort of formation. The essential equip- 
ment was sheer grit and physical 
brawn. You may go to the Guiana 
hinterland and dig for a week without 
finding a gem; if you go to the wrong 
place you may never find a diamond, 
but if you are lucky and keep well and 
strong some day you will find one crystal, 
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and where one is there may be thou- 
sands. But the initial enterprise of 
all pioneers is half a game of chance and 
half a strenuous endeavor. The ever 
increasing number of natives who are 
venturing into the interior in spite of 
dangers and hardships is striking proof 
that the work is at least more lucrative 
than their former efforts for a livelihood. 

The Scientist and I were making a 
trip into the diamond fields. We sent 
our personal supplies from Georgetown 
to Bartika, at the mouth of the Maza- 
runi, wither we journeyed to supervise 
the loading of the boats. 

The settlement at the mouth of the 
river was the last vestige of civilization 
before the bulwalk of the jungle. In a 
few months it had grown from several 
huts perched on poles along the water’s 
edge into a teeming village, a boom- 
town. Crowds of Blacks swarmed in 
and out of a multitude of tiny shops or 
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collected about the doorways of gin 
mills, talking in loud patois, and ¢a- 
vorting with dusky maidens. In the 
mixed crowd were those who were wait- 
ing to go up the river to their fortunes 
and those who had just come out of the 
bush and were anxious for the time 
when the little steamer would depart for 
Georgetown. You could generally pick 
out the men who had come from the 
interior by their dress and their swagger- 
ing, devil-may-care air. Somewhere 
beneath their clothing they would have 
a little vial in which they guarded their 
diamonds. Perhaps they had already 
sold one or two for immediate cash with 
which to buy whiskey and some new 
clothes. The men who had come from 
the plantations were for the most part 
poorly dressed. They spent most of 
their time running from one trader to 
another beseeching a passage in the 
earliest boat up the river. It was curious 
to see these anxious men begging for the 
privilege of working sixteen long days 
on the boiling river to get some man’s 
boat into the diamond fields, thereby 
gaining a passage for themselves. The 
fortune hunters were so much in excess 
of the accomodations that it often hap- 
pened that a particularly eager trader 
would auction off the seats in his boat, 
collecting about five dollars 
from each man. 

The outfit of the 
embryo miner con- 


An over-night camp 
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sisted mainly of a few very cheap uten- 
sils, a waterproof bag for his duffle, 
a sieve, a gold pan, and several shovel 
heads. Some had buckets and pick- 
axes. The more fortunate ones had 
metal canisters for their personal effects, 
and a better supply of tools, with the 
addition perhaps of a gun, an axe and a 
lantern. Every man carried his own 
machette. Many of them had been up 
the river before, some successfully and 
some only to have returned with a 
raging fever before they had found a 
single diamond. I have often noted 
cases where successful miners had helped 
unfortunate ones to get on their feet 
again. Some of the Blacks had found 
exceptionally profitable ground and had 
staked out their claims, filed their 
papers and paid the royalty on their 
land like bona-fide miners. Many 
others had either not staked out any 
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A camp in 
the jungle 


The author in the costume which the climate 
and the dangers of the jungle dictate 
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A real Amazon. A young woman from the country back of British Guiana, a territory long 
avoided by whites because of jungle dangers 


claim or had staked it out but inten- claim during his absence. In any crowd 
tionally forgotten to register it because there would be those who had come out 
of the fee attached, or had found it of the jungle a few weeks previous with 
more profitable to work some one’s a good many carats of diamonds; they 
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had set about indulging themselves in 
many sprees until there remained only 
a few dollars, and then had come up to 
Bartika to plunge into the jungle again 
after more diamonds with which they 
could have more good times. There 
were others who had just left the plan- 
tations and had never been in the jungle 
before, or paddled a boat. They sat 
around smudgy fires at night trying to 
pick up all the information they could 
from the veterans. No one appeared to 
brood, or to be scared by the stories of 
dangers or hardships. Everyone seemed 
to look upon the plunge into the dark 
jungle as a glorious adventure which 
the most gruesome stories could but en- 
hance. Once an adventurous spirit has 
made up his mind to gain a distant goal 
the stories you tell him of the dangers 
ahead only serve to heighten the glamour 
of the venture, and to urge him on. 


Our Fleet 


UR outfit was composed of a gigantic 
five-ton cargo-canoe, paddled by 
twenty-four Blacks, a slender express 
canoe with ten brawny paddlers and two 
outboard motors, and a newly designed 
American launch. Of these three crafts 
the former represented the old order, the 
most primitive means of getting both 
supplies and men into the interior. The 
five tons of supplies and men could make 
but slow progress against the maelstrom 
of the rapids, it is true, but such voyag- 
ing was less dangerous in that there 
were more men at hand in case of an 
emergency. We had planned to send 
the cargo boat ahead with ten days’ start. 
The launch was an experiment. It 
had been recently constructed in the 
States, with its propeller protected in a 
tunnel so that no part of the blade ex- 
tended beneath the boat. We felt that 
it would carry us swiftly through the 
rapids; as no other craft of this kind 
had dared the rapids before us we had to 
choose a pilot in whom we could put ab- 
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solute trust. A pilot used to steering a 
cumbersome, slowly moving boat 
through the torrential river would have 
to use different tactics and be able to 
think more quickly with a throbbing 
engine at his back, and no crew which 
he could order overboard in a tight 
place to save the craft from rocks. We 
expected to make the trip easily in six 
days with the launch. The slender 
express canoe we named the Houseboat, 
as in it went all of our supplies and 
camping equipment for the voyage. 
The paddlers were our personal ser- 
vants, the campmakers, cooks, and 
assistants. The Houseboat would keep 
close to us in case we in the launch en- 
countered sudden difficulties. 


A New Experiment 


E hardly dared hope that this first 
We cannes would be more than just 
barely successful. The voyage through 
the hundreds of rapids could be under- 
taken only with danger, but in ascending 
in a launch, and daring to trust ourselves 
to an engine in rapids through which no 
engine had ever pushed, we had a 
doubly adventurous voyage before us. 
The Mazaruni is over two hundred 
miles long, twisting back into the far 
interior like a writhing serpent. The 
lower part of its course is so crowded 
with islands that it requires an ex- 
perienced pilot to pick the right channels 
from the maze of others that would 
lead us nowhere. 
Many prospectors came to us begging 
a passage. We had to explain that no 
passages were to be given in the express 
canoe or the launch, as we had con- 
tracted a selected retinue. We did give 
passages to twenty of the biggest men 
we saw and had sent them off the week 
previous to help man the heavy cargo- 
canoe. Other boats were to follow us, 
each taking two dozen miners as a crew. 
Thus we benefited by established 
custom. 
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An American launch fighting rapids in the diamond country 


When finally the day arrived for our 
departure, and the express canoe had 
shoved off from the jetty at Bartika, I 
threw in the clutch of the launch and 
followed closely behind the throbbing 
engines of the Houseboat, and the 
screaming paddlers, out into the broad 
Mazaruni. Scores of miners crowded 
down to the water’s edge to wave us 
farewell, envious of the speed with 
which we seemed to be heading towards 
the treasure land, yet gasping at the 
thought of what might happen to the 
“Fire Boat”? when we met the roaring 
rapids. 

The Scientist and I sat on cushioned 
seats on either side of the engine. He 


Mr. La Varre’s narrative will be continued next month 


gave his whole attention immediately 
to the jungle wall beneath which we 
glided. I gave my thoughts over to the 
engine, and to musing upon the differ- 
ence in point of comfort at least, with 
this expedition, and one I had set out 
upon six years previous. One can cer- 
tainly buy comforts, at any rate, with 
money. The paddlers in the com- 
panion boat swung their paddles vigor- 
ously, chanting their native boat songs 
as they beat their blades against the 
gunwales of the canoe. The spray 
was dashed high into the air from their 
paddles. We were on our way toward 
the land of great desires. 











The Crew of the Gorgone 


By Anatole Le Braz 


From the French by Mary Bushnell Coleman 


Anatole Le Braz is well known as a critic and a writer of short stories. 


He is himself 


from Brittany, and most of his tales deal with the legends and superstitions of that 
fascinating Celtic corner of France 


ROM the Island of Sein I embarked 

upon a Paimpol lugger that was go- 
ing back into port for the winter after 
the fishing season was over. As we be- 
gan to double the reefs of Pierres-Noires, 
south of Ouessant, the sad western twi- 
light came upon us in form of vapor ris- 
ing from the water. One by one, com- 
menced to glimmer pale and wavering, 
the light-house lamps—the night-watch 
of the sea. 

There was something awe inspiring in 
this great nocturnal silence. The skip- 
per, Jean Marker, and I leaned over the 
edge of the boat and talked in a low tone. 
Suddenly, he took off his rabbit-skin cap 
and said to me: ‘‘ Raise your hat, sir, for 
we are passing over the graves of men.” 
As I gave him an inquiring glance, he 
continued: 

“The crew of the Gorgone found their 
burial here. You were too young to 
know of the mourning that this catas- 
trophe caused along our coast. Two- 
thirds of the crew were Bretons. . . I 
was barely fifteen years old when it hap- 
pened; but to this shipwreck I owe the 
strangest experience of my life. Let us 
go below and I will tell you about it.” 

With the hatchway closed above our 
heads, Jean Marker began: “Now I 
shall have to go back to the days when 
the Lézardrieux bridge had not yet been 
built. A ferry-boat was the means of 
transportation from one side of the river 
to the other. The ferry-man was my 
father, Olivier Marker, better known by 
the nickname of Sapperlott. He was 


called that because he used the name 
for an oath when things didn’t go just 





right with him. We lived on the Trégor 
side, in a little thatched-roof house 
perched upon the cliff, half way up, 
behind the Chapel of Saint Christophe. 

“At break of day, my father would go 
down, by a narrow path cut in the hill- 
side, to the landing place of rough stones 
where the ferry-boat was always tied up 
for the night. There, in a kind of niche 
or cove, he made a bed of sea-weed like 
the customs-officers do in their shelters. 
He would stretch himself out upon it and 
smoke while awaiting passengers. At 
eleven o’clock, one of us would take his 
lunch to him; a bowl of soup and a slice 
of bread and bacon. Then he would 
have his noon-day nap which he would 
never give up for all the gold in the 
world; not for the king, nor even for the 
Pope himself. Before, as well as after, 
however, he was the most obliging soul 
you could imagine. He wasn’t like some 
ferry-men who have to be called twenty 
times; he answered promptly. With one 
bound he was at his seat in the boat, 
with a few strokes of the oar he was on 
the other side. He performed his task 
well, and everybody said: 

“**Saperlott hasn’t had his equal since 
St. Christopher, the patron saint of 
ferry-men, carried the Christ-child over.’ 

““My good old father never left his 
post until sunset; it was dark when he 
appeared at the house, and the shore 
light of Bodice was shining. While climb- 
ing the hill he would turn and listen, now 
and then, for the noise of a cart, or the 
footstep of a passenger who might arrive 
from the direction of Paimpol. He was 
kind-hearted; even after retiring for the 
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night, if some one called outside, he 
would dress himself quickly and go 
down. Many imposed on his good 
nature; they would stay late in the 
towns on market days and get tipsy. In 
vain the inn-keepers would try to make 
them go home: 

“*You’ll not get across the ferry; 
you'll be left on this side until the morn- 
ing Angelus rings.’ They would laugh 
at the idea: 

“*Tal ta! ta! we’re not afraid; Saper- 
lott is a good sort; he’ll not wait for the 
Angelus to ring to take us over.’ 

“‘ And it was true, too; Saperlott would 
scold a little for being roused from a 
sound sleep, but he would get up and go 
to the landing and ferry them across. 
My mother would often try to prevent 
him: ‘You are foolish, Olivier, you’ll 
catch your death at this business; you'll 
see’—but I beg your pardon, sir, I’ll 
come at once to my story. 

“It was in mid-winter, about the 18th 
of December, in the year ——; the ‘black 
month,’ as we say. This happened on 
Sunday. My mother had taken us to 
mass and vespers; we had repeated pray- 
ers over the graves of our dead in the 
churchyard and just reached the Chapel 
of Saint Christophe as the first shades of 
night were falling. It was what we 
Bretons call ‘wet weather.’ A reddish 
mist drifting in with the tide, thickened 
into a yellow wool and hung heavy over 
the salt river; the trees were turned into 
distaffs wound around with gray wool; 
slowly the land was covered with a fleecy 
mantle; a burnt odor seemed to come 
from the ground. We found our father 
in the chimney-corner smoking his pipe 
and watching the cooking of the evening 
meal. As his day of work was over he 


had returned from below. There were 
no fétes or holidays for him; indeed they 
were the days that brought him the most 
fatigue. As soon as mother reached the 
door, she asked him her usual question: 
“Did you have many passengers today, 
Olivier?’ 
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“*Yes; a great many,’ he replied. ‘To. 
morrow is the Fair of Saint Tudual, at 
Tréguier.’ 

““Well! I hope that they won’t dis. 
turb you tonight,’ she said as she began 
to set the table for supper. ‘You know 
what kind of weather it is,’ she added; 
‘in a fog like this, God Himself could not 
tell His own people in the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat. . . If you would only 
listen to reason now, you would promise 
me to turn a deaf ear to no matter who 
calls.’ 

“My father smiled, shook the ashes 
from his pipe upon the hearth, and said 
simply: ‘Only the blind can see tonight, 
Katel. Don’t worry, I shall be able to 
sleep in peace.’ 

“As the soup was served upon the 
table we sat down in our accustomed 
places. All at once, my sister, Augustine, 
the eldest of us—she was about eighteen 
years old then—stopped eating; her 
spoon in the air, her head erect, as if 
she were listening to something. 

““Tid anyone die,’ she asked. ‘I 
seemed to hear the bells tolling.’ 

“In fact, all of us thought we heard 
far away chimes, but so faint that it 
might have been the bells on a distant 
cart. Father shrugged his shoulders and 
said with feigned indifference: 

“Pay no attention to it, children, 
they are only the bells of the sea.’ 

«The bells of the sea?’ repeated my 
brother André, ‘what can they be?’ 

“* A fog signal, that’s all. You'll un- 
derstand better when you become a 
sailor. And now finish your soup.’ 

“We were obliged to accept this for 
an explanation, although we were not 
satisfied. The rest of the meal was 
eaten in silence. We could not help but 
listen and listen to this mysterious, trem- 
bling sound of the bells. A vague, anx- 
ious feeling came over us, as though we 
dreaded the coming of some kind of mis- 
fortune. We were always merry and 
talkative during the evening meal, tell- 
ing one another what we had done 
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. but to this shipwreck I owe the strangest experience of my life.” 
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throughout the day, and in no hurry to 
leave the table; but, upon this particular 
night, no sooner had we finished the last 
spoonful of soup than our mother told us 
to kneel and say les grdces. She recited 
them aloud and we gave the responses. 
When she came to those of the De Pro- 
fundis, we were requested to say one 
for those who had died at sea—‘ the poor 
wandering souls of the shipwrecked.’ 
This unusual addition to our prayers 
increased our anxiety. 

“T slept with my brother André, in a 
sort of cupboard which had been a wheat 
bin; it was at the extreme end of the 
room facing the door. We had hardly 
straightened out side by side when he 
whispered timidly: 

“* Aren’t you afraid?’ 

“* Afraid of what? Why should I be 
afraid?’ I whispered back boldly so as 
to reassure him, for he was my younger 
brother, you know. 

“ “How can I tell,’ replied André . . . 
‘I feel creepy all over, as if something 
was happening right now. . .’ 

“““ Where?’ 

“Oh! out there, at sea, in the fog 
somewhere . . . tonight doesn’t seem 
like other nights.’ 

“T was thinking the same thing. We 
remained a long while with our eyes 
wide open in the dark. My father was 
sitting on a stool in the corner of the 
chimney; Augustine was crouched on the 
hearth-stone reading by the light of a 
resin candle, while mother went back 
and forth ranging the pots and pans 
where they belonged, clearing the table, 
and putting the dishes back on the 
dresser in their places. My brother had 
gone to sleep at last, and I was about to 
follow his example when, suddenly, I 
thought I heard some one rattling the 
door-latch. I leaned far out of my 
cupboard bed to see who was coming in; 
the door opened half way, a breath of 
damp air passed over my face, but the 
night visitor, who ought to have been there, 
did not appear. I called to my mother 
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in a low voice; she was near the table, 
rolling up the bread in a cloth, as all 
good house-wives do in Brittany. 

““Mamm! Mamm!’ 

“*Well! What is the matter? Why 
don’t you go to sleep?’ she answered. 

‘¢Some one has shaken the latch.’ 

““That some one is the wind, you 
ninny!’ 

“*No! the door is open.’ 

“““He is dreaming,’ my sister said. ‘] 
am sure I pushed the bolt, a little while 
ago, when I returned from feeding the 
pig.’ 

“She had scarcely finished speaking, 
when, afar off in the darkness outside, 
an awful cry resounded, followed im- 
mediately by a great moan. . . Oh! it 
was so sad ... so terribly sad. My 
old father rose at once from the chimney- 
corner and rushed to the door: 

“Yes, the boy is right. Jf the door 
was closed, then somebody must have 
opened it again.’ 

“My mother and sister stared at each 
other; they stood motionless, their hands 
clasped, their faces as white as a sheet. 
My father, meanwhile, took a few steps 
into the yard. 

“Why, what is this?’ he said. ‘There 
is an animal here.’ The mist was so 
thick that nothing could be distinctly 
seen on the land; but, overhead, in the 
midst of this sea of fog, floating like the 
ghost of a drowned light, shone the pale 
face of the moon. 

“*Katel! Augustine! Bring me the 
lantern! Saperlott!’ cried the old ferry- 
man. The two women dared not move 
an inch; they were stunned by the terror 
of the invisible. Finally, my mother, 
who seemed more dead than alive, 
started forward to obey his command. 
She unhooked the lantern, lighted it by 
the light of the resin candle, then, raising 
it above her head without crossing the 
door-sill, turned the rays of light upon 
the dried ferns strewn about the yard. 
In bare feet I slipped up behind her in 
my night-shirt; I had not taken time to 

















put on my sabots. I heard father say 
more calmly: 

“‘Tt’s only a stray dog, Katel, that’s 
all.’ 

“A dog it was, but a most curious 
kind; never before had one ever been 
seen like it in our part of the country. 
He looked very big; as tall as a five- 
months-old calf; his ears were straight 
and pointed; his shaggy hair was an iron- 
gray color, spotted with dark brown; his 
eyes were a light brown with green 
sparks in them like those of a wolf; he 
panted with his tongue hanging out; his 
wet coat was dripping with water; he 
kept prowling around and around my 
father, his body bent low, his tail 
drooping: 

“What does he want, I wonder,’ mut- 
tered my father. 

“<The best thing for you to do, Olivier, 
is to come into the house and leave that 
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horrible beast of the Apocalypse to its 
fate,’ my mother said. 

“Then came another plaintive wail 
like the one we had already heard, but 
nearer, much nearer, and even more piti- 
ful than the other. As if in answer to it, 
the dog began to howl long and loud, 
like a dying beast. 

“*You shut yourselves up in there,’ 
ordered my father, ‘as for me, I am go- 
ing to find out what it is all about.’ 

* As he said this, he jerked the lantern 
out of my mother’s hand; she was be- 
side herself with fear. 

Olivier!’ she screamed after him, 
‘you'll never find the way this black 
night!’ 

“** My feet have eyes,’ he called back, 
‘besides, this animal will guide me.’ 

‘*Putting his hand on the wet back of 
the mysterious dog, he said to him: 

“*Go along, my good fellow, take me 
where we must go; I am following you.’ 

“We saw them go over the stile one 
after the other; then the two shadows 
vanished into the great darkness of the 
night, as faces do in a dream.” 


“Those were long, weary hours that 
our old clock struck after his departure. 
. . . Instead of going back to bed with 
my brother, who had never moved an 
eyelid through it all, I hurriedly 
dressed myself and joined my 
mother and sister. They had taken 
refuge in the chimney- 
corner. We said not a 
word to one another; our 
lips were sealed with 
fright; but, presently, this 
funereal silence itself 
becoming a cause for 
greater fear, my mother 
broke the spell. 

“Suppose we tell our 
beads, children?’ 

“She drew from her 
pocket the old rosary with 
its ebony beads which 
she had constantly car- 
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ried about with her as‘a talisman, ever 
since her wedding-day; and began to 
let them slip through her poor, trembling 
fingers, one by one. . I remember 
that a childish notion took hold of me; 
it was to reckon at the end of which 
Ave we were going to hear the foot- 
steps of our father coming back up 
the path of Saint Christophe that led 
up the hill from the ferry. I became so 
absorbed in this calculation that I lost 
my sense of fear; and there was another 
result still more favorable, I fell asleep. 
I don’t recall now over which bead I be- 
came drowsy, soothed by the hum of the 
prayers; but I was awakened by a low 
ery from my sister: 

““Mamm! That’s father! . . 
coming this time!’ 


. He’s 


“She ran to the door, the latch 
creaked; a few seconds later my father 
entered. He was pale in spite of the 
sweat on his forehead—or, perhaps, it 
might have been drops of the heavy fog. 
My mother did not go to meet him; you 
know, that we Bretons are not over- 
demonstrative; but tears of relief rained 
down her cheeks. 

““*Well?’ she questioned, after he was 
seated by the fireplace in his favorite 
corner. But without waiting for a reply, 
she added: ‘ You have given us some very 
trying moments, Olivier Marker.’ 

“*Yes!’ he admitted, ‘and it wasn’t 
worth the trouble, either!’ 

“That wouldn’t keep you from doing 
it over again tomorrow. At least tell us 
what has happened to you for your pun- 
ishment. . . Since he did not lead you 
to your death, where did this dog of 
Satan take you?’ 

“*Why, to the ferry, of course—he 
knew the path well. The boat was at 
the landing, already full of passengers; 
as well as I could see, they were “blue 
collars’”—all of them; sailors wearing 
their uniform of service... about 
twelve in number; they shrieked in 








chorus: \‘Korymbo” . . 
leaped among them. 

**“Who are you, comrades?’’ I said, 

“*“We are from the crew of the 
Gorgone, Olivier,” they answered all 
together. 

“**And you are going to Goélo?” I 
asked. 

«Yes; if as good a Christian as you 
will take us across.” 

“*T took my oars from the boathouse, 
fixed the lantern on the front of the boat, 
and we were soon off. We were going in 
rather a blind way, hoping for good luck. 
Tired out by the long voyage, perhaps, 
the jackies did not utter a word, but 
huddled together as if to keep them- 
selves warm; their clothes were as wet 
as the dog’s shaggy coat. In order to 
make a little conversation, I remarked: 

*“*“You don’t seem very lively for 
men on leave.” 

“**We are not on leave,’’ they re- 
plied. 

“*“T)ischarged, then?’’ I asked. 

“*“They gave a queer laugh, as if 
chuckling to themselves: 

“* “Ves! That’s it! Discharged!” 

“*T did not try to draw anything 
more out of them; I thought to myself— 
they have stopped at too many taverns 
on the way and are drunk. I had enough 
to do to guide the boat; the fog on the 
river was so thick that I couldn’t even 
see the reflection of the lantern trem- 
bling on the surface of the water. The 
air was so heavy that it oppressed me; 
it did not seem like ordinary air, but un- 
natural, as if it were a sort of smoke, or 
something, coming from a venthole of 
purgatory. At times, I had the feeling 
that, instead of going forward, we were 
returning to the landing place. This 
idea made me nervous; I began to fear 
that I would not be able to get them 
across to the other side; the oars were 
heavier than usual, as if those waves 
they were moving, which I could not see, 
were melted lead. . .’ 

““*What!’ ejaculated my mother, ‘do 
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you mean to say that those jack-tars 
didn’t move a hand to help you?’ 


“‘Well! I should say not!’ answered 
my father. ‘They didn’t move any 
more than the chickens at night once 
they are on the roost. They were a lot 
of worthless fellows, too. Do you know 
what they gave me for pay? Just a 
simple “May God reward you!” followed 
by a long howl from their dog—that 
devil of a dog, Korymbo! And then my 
good men disappeared, vanished on the 
other side of the river. Oh! but I’ll get 
back at them for this ugly joke they have 
played on me. They'll hear from the 
ferry-man again, these men from the 
Gorgone. A marine officer isn’t at Paim- 
pol for nothing.’ And turning toward 
me, father concluded with: 

““Try and get some rest now, Jean, 
for you must take my place at dawn, to- 
morrow, on the ferry; your brother 
André will help you!’ 

“T did not need to be told twice; the 
following morning at peep of day I was 
up and ready to go down. The mist was 
hanging in great soft masses, resembling 
the sails of ships half-clewed up to the 
yards; all objects had taken on their 
regular form and color again; across the 
green mirror of the river, Goélo, its out- 
lines a little dim in some places, ex- 
tended along the water’s edge in heavy 
layers of brown stone overgrown with 
sea-weed and topped by a fine row of 
branchless pines. We landed our father 
over there; his night’s rest had not 
cooled his ardor for revenge. He was 
not long absent; Paimpol, as you know, 
is not more than six kilometers from 
Lézardrieux; by the noon Angelus he was 
back. Now my father had started off 
in a good humor, but on his return he 
looked very glum; and I noticed, while 
he was climbing the path, that his legs 
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shook under him like those of a drunken 
man. 

“God in heaven!’ exclaimed my 
mother at sight of him. ‘What is the 
matter with you? What has happened?’ 

“He answered in a most serious tone: 

‘Tt means that my lease expires next 
year and I am going to give it up; there 
will be a ferry-man here, but not Olivier 
Marker, on my oath as a Christian!’ 

“Tid the marine commissioner treat 
you badly?’ 

“The marine commissioner treated 
me as if I were an old fool; but, whoever 
he had been, no matter, knowing all he 
knew, it would have been just the same. 


“My mother interrupted: ‘Why do 
you talk in such riddles, Olivier?’ My 
sister who had been listening intently to 
all father had said, murmured under her 
breath: 

“T thought so;indeed, I was sure of it!’ 

“*Yes!’ continued my father, ‘a tele- 
gram had been received saying that the 
Gorgone went down last night with all on 
board, off the reefs of Ouessant, and among 
the men of the crew there were twelve en- 
rolled from the region about Paimpol. . .’ 

“He said no more; my mother and 
sister fell to their knees on the earthen 
floor; André and I made the sign of the 
cross in silence.” 


“No doubt you will agree with me, 
sir, that this was a singular thing that 
happened,” said Jean Marker as he 
brought his story to a close. 

“Every time I sail around these reefs 
I always think of it; I have the same un- 
easy feeling. . . But,” he concluded, as 
he noted the time by his chronometer, 
“‘we must have already passed over the 
place where the Gorgone went down. . . 
Let us go above and get a breath of fresh 
air.” 











A World Sisterhood of Mercy 


By Clara D. Noyes, R. N. 





National Director, American Red Cross Nursing Service 


How the Profession of Nursing Is Being Developed Throughout the New 
Nations of Europe and in the Near East by Training Schools 
Established with the Aid of the American Red Cross 


: ZECHO-SLOVAKIA’S greatest 

need now is for the trained nurse. 
Any program involving the care of the 
wounded and sick soldier in war and 
what is even more important, the pro- 
motion of national public health in time 
of peace, rests necessarily on the sound 
education of the nurse. She is the one 
who tends the sick civilian and wounded 
soldier and carries the message of health 
to the well.” 

The speaker was Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk, President of the then scarcely 
two-year-old Republic of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. While on an inspection tour in 
1920, I had had the privilege of spend- 
ing a day with Dr. Alice Masaryk, and 
the President, Dr. Masaryk. The Presi- 
dent’s secretary and I were sitting about 
the tea-table in the sunny garden at 
Hlubos, the pleasant country estate 
outside the city of Prague, which was 
then the summer White House of the 
Czechs. 

Owing to the thoughtfulness of Presi- 
dent Masaryk in putting one of his cars 
at my disposal on the previous day, | 
had been able to visit several of the 
Prague hospitals and had been asked 
to speak with frankness regarding the 
conditions which I had seen. 

“The patients in the tuberculosis 
wards were cold and _ insufficiently 


nourished,” I had been saying. “Is one 
blanket enough in this climate?” 

Dr. Masaryk shook her head. 

“Ah, we know only too well that our 
sick are suffering,” she answered, ‘‘ but 
our enemies stripped our hospitais bare 
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of blankets, equipment, everything, 
in fact, which was valuable and useful. 
Unquestionably thousands of Czechs 
will die this winter and we are powerless 
to save them. But what we must do 
now is to save the next generation. To 
do that, our only hope is to build our 
new nation, our new institutions, on a 
sound educational basis.’ 

“And to do that,” interposed Presi- 
dent Masaryk, “we must have a large 
group of properly trained Czech nurses, 
a Czech nursing profession here such as 
you have developed in the United 
States.” 

As I listened to this extraordinary 
scholar-President speak so fluently and 
soundly of our American institution of 
nursing, his words brought to my mind 
the picture of our Lady-in-Chief, Flor- 
ence Nightingale, whose heroic labors 
during the Crimea had been carried on 
in the suburbs of the not distant city of 
Constantinople. The two great con- 
tributions of Miss Nightingale to civili- 
zation lay, first, in the establishment by 
her of the modern system of professional 
nursing education now known as the 
Nightingale System and, secondly, in 
the value of her example in altruistic 
service to the wounded and sick in war. 
Both these questions were closely con- 
nected with my visit to Prague during 
the summer of 1920 and with that, to 
me, memorable conversation with Presi- 
dent Masaryk and his daughter. 

When in 1919 the American Red 
Cross decided to withdraw its medical 
and relief units from Europe, its repre- 
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sentatives looked 
about for local health 
agencies to which they 
might turn over the 
activities initiated by 
the American Red 
Cross and the supplies 
on hand, in the hope 
that these local or- 
might 
“earry on.” Immedi- 
ately a genuine diffi- 
culty arose, because 
the countries of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Eu- 
rope have no schools 
of nursing of the mod- 
ern professional type 
and, therefore, few if 
any real nurses as we 
know them. The Red 
Cross societies of the 
Latin and Slavonic 
nations have organ- 


ganizations 


ized short 
chiefly in bandaging, 
to prepare volunteer 
nurses for Red Cross 
service in time of war. 
These ladies are for 
the most part of aris- 
tocratic birth, but are 
in no sense disciplined 
or “trained”? nurses 
as we understand the 
term in this country 
and in the British Em- 
pire. The German and 
some of the Scandi- 
navian Red Cross so- 
cieties have organized 
large hospitals with 
excellent schools, but 
as a rule require all candidates to pledge 
themselves to serve the Red Cross after 
graduation. True, the Red Cross pays 
them regular, moderate salaries and 
pensions them during old age, but may 
assign them to private duty or insti- 
tutional nursing and credit their earn- 


courses, 
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National Director, American Red Cross Nursing Service 


ings to the Red Cross accounts. Such 
an economic system inevitably dis- 
courages women of initiative and am- 
bition to choose nursing as a career. 
Perhaps the outstanding advantage 
of the nursing profession in the United 
States is that its members may serve 











President Masaryk, of Czecho-Slovakia, and his daughter, 
Dr. Alice Masaryk 


with economic independence the com- 
munity at large. Prepared at large 
schools and grouped after graduation 
into strong local and national organ- 
izations which encourage the develop- 
ment of higher standards and ethics of 
nursing so that, in the last analysis, the 
patient may have the best possible care, 
American graduate nurses now number 
about two hundred thousand strong, the 
largest group of professionally-trained 
and organized women in the world. 
From this group the American Red 
Cross has enrolled its forty thousand 
nurses pledged to respond on call for 
humanitarian and patriotic duty. These 
forty thousand thus constitute the Red 
Cross Nursing Reserve of the U. S. 
Army and Navy, but the American 
Red Cross itself maintains no schools 
or hospitals and pays its enrolled nurses 
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no salaries except when 
they are on active Red 
Cross duty. 

As has been said be- 


fore, this condition 
does not exist, how- 
ever, in the nations of 
Central and Eastern 
Europe. Hence the 
American Red Cross 
felt that it could do no 
more vital or enduring 
work than to help 
such European coun- 
tries as wished it, to 
organize native schools 
of nursing along the 
lines of the Nightin- 
gale System. This we 
have done since 1919 
in Prague, Czecho- 
Slovakia; in Poznan 
and Warsaw, Poland; 
in Constantinople, 
Turkey; in Sofia, Bul- 
garia, and in Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti. 

To President Mas- 
aryk’s vision of his 
nation’s needs and to the unfailing and 
gallant support of his daughter is largely 
due the successful organization of the 
now flourishing school at Prague. In 
the development of all the foreign 
schools to which assistance has been 
given, the American Red Cross has 
made an agreement with the local 
authorities which covers three essential 
points. First, a strong local committee 
including representatives of the unl- 
versity, the governmental, the phil- 
anthropic, the medical, the health and 
the military groups, is appointed to 
help finance and support the under- 
taking. Secondly, an American Red 
Cross nurse-educator and at least one, 
but usually more, assistants are assigned 
for a period of two or more years to 
organize the project. Thirdly, native 
women are selected by the committee 
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and prepared as nurses, usually in the 
United States, to assume the direction 
of the school after the American nurses 
have been withdrawn. 

The State School of Nursing at 
Prague (for the school was developed 
in connection with a general hospital 
supported by the State) provides for a 
two years’ and four months’ course of 
study which was arranged by the 
American director of nursing, Miss 
Marion Parsons. This course includes 
theoretical and practical experience and 
instruction in medical, surgical, gyno- 
ecological, obstetrical and public health 
nursing and dietetics. The Faculty 
consisted at first of five American Red 
Cross nurses, one of whom was a Czech- 
American, who supervised the practical 
nursing in the wards. The lectures in 
theory were given largely by members 
of the medical staff of the University of 
Prague. The pupils for this school were 
drawn from the upper middle classes. 
As the school was developed, one by one 
the American nurses were withdrawn 
and replaced by graduates until by 1923 
the school was being entirely directed 
by the Czech nurses. 


I shall not soon forget the conference 
which led to the formation of the Polish 
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American Red Cross nurses instructing a class of mothers in Lloczow, Poland 
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schools. In August, 1920, the Polish 
Armies had met with military reverses 
and Warsaw lay almost within the grasp 
of the Reds. During the last days of 
that historic month General Haller and 
his patriots had, however, completely 
routed the Bolsheviks and driven them 
entirely out of Poland. Nevertheless 
even in October, when I visited the city, 
traces of war were everywhere present 
in the shattered and unrepaired build- 
ings, the dirt, the poverty and the 
political unrest. General Haller, then 
president of the Polish Red Cross, was 
in the field, and so with Madame de 
Bisping, a former leader of the Polish 
Red Cross, I climbed the rickety stairs 
of the temporary headquarters of the 
Polish Red Cross and through an inter- 
preter tried to explain the aid which the 
American Red Cross was offering. 
Before me at a beautifully carved old 
oak table sat representatives of the 
Ministry of Health, the University of 
Prague, the Municipal Government and 
the Polish Red Cross. My hearers were 
willing enough to grant that Poland 
needed well-trained nurses, but why 
give them an expensive training only to 
release them after graduation? They 


could not believe that, if properly 
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trained, the nurses themselves could be 
relied on to do their duty toward the 
sick of the country far better if they 
were economically free rather than if 
“bound out” by the Red Cross. Over 
and over again I explained how the 
system had worked in the United States 
and finally left our 
plans before the com- 
mittee. 

Out of this confer- 
ence two schools in- 
stead of one came into 
existence a year later, 
one at Warsaw and 
the other at Poznan. 
The Warsaw School 
was made possible 
through the generosity ‘ 
of Miss Dorothea 
Hughes, an American 
nurse and the grand- 
daughter of the late Malcolm Forbes, of 
Boston. Miss Hughes became interested 
in Poland, donated a considerable sub- 
sidy to provide salaries for an American 
faculty to develop a school of nursing 
and named the American Red Cross as 
her agent to disburse this money and to 
advise in the selection of personnel and 
the general development of the school. 
Miss Ruth Bridge is the director of the 
Warsaw School and Miss Ita Mac- 
Donnell of the Poznan institution. 

The school of nursing at Sofia, Bul- 
garia, had its early inceptions in 1914, 
when the gracious and far-visioned 
“Queen Mother,” Eleanora, asked the 
American Red Cross to serid a nurse 
educator to help her organize such an 
institution. Miss Helen Scott Hay, 
afterwards director of American Red 
Cross nursing in Europe, with Miss 
Rachel Torrance to assist her, was 
chosen for this undertaking, but war 
interrupted the Queen’s plans and took 
Miss Hay and Miss Torrance instead 
as members of an American Red Cross 
unit which served in a military hospital 
at Kief, Russia. The following summer, 
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however, saw them both in Sofia, and 
in connection with the Alexandra Hos- 
pital a small but promising school was 
organized under the patronage of Elea- 
nora. Unfortunately, when Bulgaria 
cast her lot a year later with the Central 
Powers, both hospital and school were 
turned over to the 
German Red Cross and 
the two American 
nurses came home. 

In 1920 the Bul- 
garian Red _ Cross 
asked the assistance 
of the American Red 
Cross to reorganize 
this school. Alas, the 
good Queen now rests 
from her labors of 
charity and love in an 
ancient church-garden 
on the slopes of Vi- 
tosha, guardian mountain of Sofia, on 
the heights of which she had asked 
to be buried so that, as she said, she 
might forever look down and watch over 
her dear Bulgarian children. Instead, 
I conferred with King Boris and later 
with his Prime Minister. A _ courtly 
man, this handsome young King, and a 
quiet monarch, living the life of a 
scholar and a sportsman in his ex- 
quisitely simple palace in the great, 
central square of the city. 

King Boris spoke in faultless Eng- 
lish of Bulgaria’s vital need for ade- 
quately trained nurses to teach her 
mothers to care for themselves and their 
babies and to show all the people how to 
conserve their already splendidly rug- 
ged strength. When we left him, we 
felt confident that King Boris would 
do all in his power to see that Bulgaria 
established a system of modern nursing 
education. True enough, within the 
next year a school was opened, con- 
nected this time with the Bulgarian 
Red Cross Hospital. Miss Torrance 
is the director. Miss Hay, who had 
spent almost six years in foreign ser- 
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vice, felt obliged to return to America. 

In Constantinople a hospital and 
school of nursing was organized in 1920 
by a local committee which included 
representatives of Robert College, the 
American College for Women, the Near 
East Relief, the Standard Oil Company, 
the American Red 
Cross and other 
groups. The insti- 
tution was developed 
in “Old Stamboul” 
in a large building 
which had formerly 
been the harem of a 
rich pasha. Mrs. Anna 
Rothrock, formerly 
chief nurse of the Near 
East Relief and an 
American Red Cross 
nurse, was the first 
director of the school 
but in the fall of 1921, when she desired 
to return to the United States after a 
long period of arduous foreign service, 
she was succeeded by Miss Lyda 
Anderson. 

To interest Turkish women to take 
up the profession of nursing is attended 
with all manner of unique complications. 
Custom and tradition must be overcome. 
At first the students of this school were 
largely Armenians and Greeks, but 
finally the Turkish women overthrew 
the century-old barriers of social usages 
such as the veil, the uniform and the 
necessity for nurses to go about their 
work unattended and now the school 
has fourteen Turkish students. How- 
ever, if the newspaper reports stating 
that Turkey has reenacted the old law 
allowing polygamy and requiring every 
Turkish woman to marry and bear a 
child once in every three years are true, 
the progress of the school may be 
retarded. 

The two other schools of nursing to 
which the American Red Cross has 
given assistance are located at the 
water-gates of the United States. One 





A Czecho-Slovak student nurse 
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is at Port-au-Prince, Haiti, and the other 
in Porto Rico. The Haiti School was 
started by U. S. Navy nurses in 1920, 
but after a few months a group of 
American Red Cross nurses were sent 
to replace the Navy nurses. This in- 
stitution which is housed in a building 
erected by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, is 
conducted in cooper- 
ation with medical 
officers of the Navy 
and has graduated sev- 
eral classes. The pupils 
are all of the colored 
race and speak French. 
Such is a brief out- 
line of the seven 
schools of nursing 
which have been spon- 
sored by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. Yet 
how inadequate and colorless seem 
these statements, as compared with the 
graphic accounts which the American 
nurses give of their pioneering! Into 
ancient, cold and dirty buildings they 
went and at first grew far better ac- 
quainted with scrub-brushes and paint- 
pots than with patients. Then arose, 
for the Americans, the problem of 
teaching in a foreign language. Also 
there were no text-books in nursing. In 
the Constantinople School eight differ- 
ent languages were being spoken at one 
time. While the majority of the 
American nurses spoke French, their 
pupils, with the exception of the Poles, 
spoke in unknown tongues. _ Inter- 
preters were required. The difficulties 
were lessened in Poland and Cazecho- 
Slovakia because the American Red 
Cross Nursing Service was able to dip 
into its reserve and select qualified 
Polish-American and Czecho-American 
nurses to serve on the faculty of these 
two schools. In all the institutions the 
students were given lessons in English. 
Then there was the problem of food. 
In such war-stripped countries as Czecho- 








Slovakia, there was precious little at 
best and the tired nurses, natives and 
Americans alike, at first supped on sour 
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An anxious mother brings in a patient 
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American Red Cross nurse instructing a group of Mohammedan women in the Balkans 








black bread without butter, potatoes 
and substitute tea without sugar or 
milk, until the American Red Cross 
supplemented these slim rations with an 
extra allowance. Also in matters of 
profiggss relationships, new trails 
had e blazed, so that women- 
patients might be nursed by women- 
nurses and certain attentions of the 
orderlies confined only to men. 


One of the truly touching phases of 
the new regime was the devotion of the 
patients to the American-trained pupil 
nurses who stayed on duty at night. 
“We used to call and call,” they said, 
“but nobody ever came. Now you 
come at once.” 


In organizing these schools, perhaps 
the problem which gave us the most 
concern was whether or not there would 
be professional employment for the 
graduates after they had been so care- 
fully prepared. To educate the public 
to demand highly specialized nursing is 
a long, slow process and some of us who 
remembered only too well the vicissi- 
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tudes which greeted 
the first trained nurses 
in this country not 
less than forty years 
ago, trembled for our 
young sisters in these 
new yet old countries 
of Europe. As we 
have done, these young 
nurses may meet with 
medical and some- 
times religious preju- 
dices and with what is 
worse, the tradition 
that work with one’s 
hands is menial and 
therefore not for ladies 
to undertake. Also 
they may meet with 
indifference, misunder- 
standing and an utter 
incomprehension of 
the dignity and beauty 
of nursing which 
through service to 
others brings compen- 
sations not to be meas- 
ured in gold or silver. 
Imagine, then, our joy 
and relief to find that 
the demand for grad- 
uates from these schools quite equals 
the supply! Hardly do the young nurses 
receive their diplomas before their serv- 
ices are spoken for by their Alma 
Mater, other local hospitals and infant 
and child welfare associations. As yet, 
no reports have reached me that these 


duty nursing. They are far too few, 
for the present time at least, to be used 
in such a restricted field. 

To foster unity among these scattered 
missioners of health, each of these 
schools organizes its graduates into 
alumnae associations just as we do in 
this country. The Prague School now 
has an Alumnae Association of more 
than sixty members. These associations 
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graduates enter the field of private ° 







The American Red Cross nurse at work and at 
play in an Albanian village. Note 
the primitive ferris wheel 


will soon become the nucleii around 
which will be formed national asso- 
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ciations of graduate nurses which will 
in time be admitted to the International 
Councils of Nurses, that universal sister- 
hood of all nurses trained in the Night- 
ingale System. 
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A Turkish student nurse 


At the last meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the International Council 
which met in Copenhagen last August 
and which I had the privilege of at- 
tending as the representative of the 
American Nurses’ Association, nurses 
were appointed in the various states of 
Eastern Europe hitherto unrepresented, 
to serve as a link between the graduates 
of these new schools and other nursing 
associations throughout the world. As 
soon as there are enough graduates in 
ach country these nurses, known as 
“vice-presidents,” will assist in organ- 
izing national associations preparatory 
to membership in the International 
Council. Such “vice-presidents” were 
appointed for Poland, Turkey, Bul- 
garia, Czecho-Slovakia, Serbia, Ru- 
mania and Greece. The representative 
from Greece is a Greek-American nurse 
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trained in this country through the 
generosity of Queen Sophie. The other 
countries are represented by English 
and American nurses. 

Incredible as it may seem when one 
considers hew nursing has become inter- 
woven into the very fabric of American 
individual and social life, the American 
profession of nursing is itself just fifty 
years old. Yet today we who are young 
ourselves have had this glorious privi- 
lege of passing the torch to our sisters, 
the women of Poland, of the Balkans, of 
Turkey. For them as for us, this torch 
will light the heretofore dark places of 
disease and suffering and will lead them 
slong the high road of independence in a 
work which brings the soul-satisfying 
peace of service to others. 
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A Polish student nurse 


As the torch passes now from our 
hands into theirs, we would say to these 
brave young women of the East the 
words of our Lady-in-Chief: ‘Let each 
Founder train as many in her spirit 
as she can, for then her pupils will in 
their turn be Founders also.” 
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The Greatest of Our Problems 


By John Palmer Gavit 


“The Real Alien Menace Has Nothing to Do With Any Question of Immigra- 
tion—It Lies in the Fact That Around the Immigrants We, Not 
They, Have Built Up a Wall of Suspicion and 
Misunderstanding and Stupidity” 


ERTAINLY we do not want our 

“America” swamped in an in- 
digestible, unassimilable horde of folk 
from other lands who do not know what 
“America” is all about. The immi- 
gration problem is the most difficult, 
most perplexing—not to say the most 
dangerous—of the great nexus of prob- 
lems that confronts us in the after- 
math of the war. It is very humiliat- 
ing to find oneself constantly the only 
member of groups heatedly discussing 
it, who does not know what ought to be 
or can be done about it! 

And yet, quite often I am the only 
person present who has had any per- 
sonal contact with any aspect of the 
question. For upward of thirty years I 
have lived among or associated with 
representatives of virtually every one of 
the races and nationalities comprising 
our foreign-born population. For more 
than five years I lived as neighbor with 
them in a densely packed Chicago ward 
one mile square, containing 30,000 
persons, of 38 nationalities. I knew 


them better than one ordinarily knows 
his neighbors; I met them day by day 
in manifold relationships. 


In so far as 
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they were citizens I worked with them 
in politics. We talked and protested 
together about affairs in which we had 
common interest. I learned much from 
them; I do not know how much, if any- 
thing, they learned from me. 

Now, lest anyone suppose that I 
have alien point of view and sympathies, 
however diluted, let me say that I am 
an American, if there is such a thing. 
I am entitled to speak as an American, 
by virtue of six completely traceable 
ancestors who were fellow-passengers 
with the spinning-wheels and highboys 
on the ‘‘Mayflower’—if that is any- 
thing to you. Every drop of my blood, 
so far as I know, has been on this 
American soil for more than 250 years. 
All “Nordic,” too, so far as I under- 
stand that crowning work of ethnological 
fiction. And like every other mother’s 
son of European ancestry, I am directly 
descended from Charlemagne, _ Alfred 
the Great, Charles the Fat, and so on;— 
pick them to suit yourself; I can’t ex- 
cuse one single soul alive a thousand 
years ago, for I have in that period 
thirty-five thousand billion ancestral 
units to account for. 
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All this only to fortify my title to 
participate in the discussion of how to 
protect our beloved America from 
this or any other of its perils. 

I do not know how many immigrants 
could be safely admitted in any year for 
assimilation—if we had the slightest 
idea of how to assimilate anybody. I 
do not know what measures we might 
practically take to facilitate the assimi- 
lation of those already here. More and 
more I suspect that we shall go on as we 
have been, blundering stupidly and 
cruelly; just now with the added 
complication of interference by well- 
meaning people suddenly inspired by a 
pseudo-scientific near-ethnology the real 
name of which is “bunk.” 

We have turned Ellis Island into a 
Gethsemane where every kind of lie is 
given to our professions; and as for 
assimilation, we are doing everything 
that prejudice and ignorance can invent 
to make it impossible. By something 
not far above the level of lynching we 
are crystallizing in the hearts of the 
best of our immigrants a hatred and 
contempt which it will be difficult to 
mitigate. 


“‘Americanization” Hysteria 


EANWHILE, let us consider the sort 
M of thing that is passing as dis- 
cussion. For example, a recent writer in 
a well-known periodical sees that now 
the most imperiled of our Anglo-Saxon 
fundamentals is the divinely ordained 
jury system. One might suppose, to 
read this jeremiad, that aliens were 
hurrying from Ellis Island to the jury 
box! Blithely ignoring the fact that 
no alien is eligible for jury duty. 

It is only a little while since my own 
analysis of more than 26,000 petitions 
for naturalization* disclosed the some- 
what startling fact that on the average 
no alien of any race seeks citizenship 





* The statistics may be found in “Americans by 
Choiee,” published in the series of ‘‘ Studies of Methods 
of Americanization,”’ Harper & Brothers, 1922. 
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until after more than ten years of 
residence. And he does not get it with- 
out satisfying a competent court that 
he has a considerable understanding of 
“America” and is “well-disposed”’ to- 
ward our institutions and ideals. By 
the way, it disclosed also that the 
“‘Nordics” are the slowest to apply. 

Be that as it may, during forty years 
of observation of our courts as a news- 
paper man, I have not noticed any 
scrambling crowds of native-born Amer- 
icans of any stock tearing one another to 
pieces in frantic efforts to protect the 
jury from alien invasion. Most of the 
Americans whom I have seen in that 
proximity were there most unwillingly 
and turning heaven and earth to get 
away. A lot they cared whether the 
jury box would be filled in their absence 
with Nordics or Mongolians! 


The Horrible Example 


ONSIDER, however, the two suppos- 
C ititious juries set forth to illuminate 
this particular peril. Which, this writer 
asks, would you rather have, Jury A or 
Jury B, to pass upon a case in which you 
were sued for damages: 


Jury A Jury B 

1 Smith 1 Angelotti 

2 Jones 2 Karolyi 

3 Brown 3 Moskovitch 
4 Robinson 4 Skrynski 

5 Sanford 5 Pechitch 

6 Holmes 6 Rosalsky 

7 Thompson 7 Sakellaropoulos 
8 Parsons 8 Malyptr 

9 Cooper 9 Muhammad 
10 Wilson 10 Niukkanen 
11 Taylor 11 Stulginskis 
12 Wheeler 12 Bidegary 


In a somewhat extensive acquaint- 
ance in various parts of this country, | 
know not less than four (in two or three 
cases six or more) persons bearing each 
of the “ American-sounding” names in 
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Jury A. Among them I could name at 
least twelve whom I should not select, 
if I could help it, to sit upon a jury to 
pass upon the question of painting a 
hen-house red or green. Two of these 
names stand out in my memory as those 
of the worst men—worst by any test— 
that I have known. One is the name of 
a peculiarly atrocious murderer; one is 
the name of the cleverest pickpocket I 
ever saw in police-court; one is the 
name of a pitiful imbecile whom I was 
personally instrumental in getting into 
an insane asylum. 

As for Jury B: I seem to recognize in 
the sixth name that of an honored occu- 
pant of the bench in New York City; 
peculiarly the terror of evil-doers of any 
race. Yes; what 7s this Rosalsky doing 
to America? And the second name: is 
it not that of Karolyi, the great Hun- 
garian liberal? While we are about it, 
why not add some names—such for 
instance as Steinmetz, Pupin, Masaryk, 
Petrunkevitch, Venizelos, Riis? 

From among my own personal friends, 
representing every one of the national- 
ities implied in the list of Jury B, I could 
select many times twelve, to whose in- 
telligence, common sense, conscience, 
sense of fair play, ability to weigh facts 
and motives—to whose general gump- 
tion, in short—I should gladly submit, 
not merely the question of my respon- 
sibility for killing a cow with my auto- 
mobile, but my life itself. 

I have before me at this moment the 
list of candidates for Justices of the 
Supreme Court of New York State 
recommended by the New York Evening 
Post and other responsible newspapers 
of New York City at the last election. 
It reads almost like Jury B—Bijur, 
Proskauer, Freschi, Spiegelburg, Lim- 
burg, Cotillo—not to mention those 
gallant old more or less simon-pure 
Nordics, Mahoney, Blennon, Gavegan. 
How in the world did a Marsh creep in 
among that galaxy of immigrants and 
sons of immigrants? 
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MAN HEWING OUT HIS DESTINY 


By Albin Polasék, Director of Sculpture, Art 

Institute of Chicago. Mr. Polasek is of Czecho- 

Slovakian birth. He is one of the many peo- 

ple from foreign lands who contribute to the 
making of a great America 


Of one thing I am very sure: God 
forbid that on any jury passing on a case 
of mine involving more than a dollar 
and forty cents, costs included, there 
shall be any man, Nordic or Patagonian, 
who passes upon whole classes of men 
on the basis of the spelling of their 
names! 

I know what “America” means. Th: 
outstanding thing that thrills me when I 
see the Stars and Stripes is the thing 
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distinctive in that heritage which the 
Nordic-Anglo-Saxon protagonists bleat 
about without in the least understanding 
it—namely, that under that aegis there 
is at least supposed to flourish, as in no 
other cultural atmosphere on earth, the 
right guaranteed by tradition and by 
law to emerge and move ahead and 
excel and be judged on the strength of 
your own individual character, quali- 
ties, efforts and achievements, abso- 
lutely regardless of race, religion, ante- 
cedents;—and now, in principle any- 
way, regardless of sex. 


The American “Idea” in Danger 


OME of us real Americans, whose 

fathers three centuries ago immi- 
grated and fought and bled for that idea, 
are having a hard time keeping it alive 
despite the best efforts of professional 
Nordics who appear not to have the 
slightest notion what it means. Nor the 
slightest taste for it. 

“What do you mean by ‘democracy’?” 
demanded one of such during a debate 
in which I chanced to participate not 
long ago at one of the great American 
universities. 

“T’ll tell you,” replied a young pro- 
fessor—himself of foreign ancestry and 
American in all the finest spiritual senses 
of the word—“T’ll start with your 
definition of aristocracy, whatever you 
may mean by the word. Democracy 
means to me the inalienable right of any 
person, born of any stock anywhere on 
God’s footstool, to access to that 
aristocracy on the strength of his own 
character, his own labor, his own ac- 
complishment.”’ 

That is what ‘ America” means to 
me. That is why something in me— 
something ‘ Nordic,” if you insist—gets 
fighting mad whenever I hear a person 

most of all one who smugly prides 
himself upon his own shrewdness in the 
selection of his racial origin—stultifying 
it and claiming as “‘one hundred per 
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cent American” a group of ideas and 
prejudices as foreign to American tra- 
dition as the divine right of kings, 
Wasn’t it precisely that group of ideas 
that we thought we were thrashing just 
a little while ago? Did the arrogant 
German kultur win after all? 

In the series of articles in these pages 
now coming to a close we have been 
gaining some idea, however  super- 
ficially, of the contributions which the 
various racial groups have been making 
to our national life; valuable things and 
valuable personalities, to interweave 
with what we had and what we were 
already. They have much to give to 
us. It is only stark ignorance that fails 
to appreciate that. 

The greatest of our problems is not 
that of immigration. It is that of as- 
similation, which is a very different 
thing. We have no intelligent idea, 
and make no intelligent effort, to find 
the bond of spiritual unity between 
ourselves and those whom we have 
already admitted. The real “alien 
menace” about which we are having 
so much half-baked oratory these days 
has nothing to do with any question of 
immigration. It lies in the fact that we 
have done our best to prevent the assim- 
ilation of the immigrants whom we al- 
ready have admitted, and allowed—nay, 
compelled—to herd for mere self-pro- 
tection in communities in our midst as 
foreign as the lands they came from. 
And around them we, not they, have 
built up a wall of suspicion and mis- 
understanding and stupidity. 


A Sane View 


HE real menace in the situation lies 
6 ie the attitude of those who are do- 
ing their utmost to prevent assimilation. 
I should be glad to make my own these 
ominous words in The Interpreter of the 
Foreign Language Information Service 
(which is, by the way, the finest enter- 
prise of Americanization that I know of): 
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threatened by an “‘alien menace’? which 


America in our day is 
cannot be overcome by any law to 
govern the admission of immigrants. 
It does not concern the number of 
foreigners to be welcomed here or kept 
out. The menace is thoroughly do- 
mestic. It involves the wounded sen- 

sibilities of a third of the population of 
the United States, who, by reason of 
their foreign birth, foreign parentage 
or ties of marriage are the targets of 
discrimination and of careless, even 
spiteful misrepresentation by the over- 
active professors of a miscalled Ameri- 
canism. 

By the sound tests of quiet industry, 
obedience to law and prompt response 
to educational opportunities, the mass of 
foreign-born in the United States have 
always proved their early fitness for 
citizenship. Prolonged ignorance of 
who the alien is, disregard of his con- 
tributions to our life, misinformed or 
intentional misrepresentation of his 
traits, backgrounds and ideals, dis- 
crimination which unites his divergent 
groups—these evils cannot persist in a 
nation like the United States without 
producing mischievous and harmful 
consequences. 

No question of immigration policy is 
involved. It is a matter of square 
dealing with those whom we have al- 
ready admitted to our shores, and on 
whose lives and labor we are building. 
Upon that majority of Americans who 
base their conclusions upon the facts 
and a proper regard for justice, rests 
the duty to overcome a real ‘‘alien men- 
ace’ now prevalent in the United 
States. 

There is only one way to assimilate 
the foreign-born, and that is to assim- 
ilate them—by mingling, understand- 
ing, taking them in, in mutual giving 
and getting. 

I do not observe many of the vocifer- 
ous defenders of “hundred per cent 
Americanism” actually doing anything 
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se fiks , 

Children of Italian parentage. 
assimilated by sympathy and understanding. 
Assimilation is more than “Americanization.” 


They can be 


to further the work of assimilation. 
Most of them would not touch it with a 
ten-foot pole. They think themselves 
born to a vested right; but they are 
quite oblivious to the fact that they 
‘cannot keep that right without accept- 
ing the responsibility and the duty which 
are its inexorable corollaries. 
Meanwhile, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the foreign-born love ‘ Amer- 
ica’”’ in spite of us. They understand it 
quite as well as we do. Sometimes much 
better. They heard our professions from 
afar. They know what they came to 
find. Whose fault is it if it is not here? 















Where Goes the World? 


An Editorial Outlook 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE LOOKS ABROAD 


af] RESIDENT COOLIDGE in his first message to Congress 
Sy has looked abroad with a directness that is most reassuring 
to those who believe, with this magazine, that America 
is a part of the world. His recommendation in favor of 
this country’s becoming a member of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice is definite and clear. There is no 
balancing of fine phrases in it, but forth-speaking endorsement. 
This is the fulfillment of the President’s pledge to the policy of his 
predecessor and it is the expression of his own long-held conviction. 
Many politicians in his own party had convinced themselves that 
the President would ‘“‘straddle.’”’ He has disappointed them and 
greatly cheered the whole country. 

The message is published just as this issue goes to press, so extended 
comment is left to a later time. Our Wor LD is much heartened by 
the revelation the message gives of the fundamental beliefs of a 
strong, quiet character. There is no line in it to offer comfort to 
the isolationist. There is, on the other hand, both in its content 
and its spirit, the sound democratic faith in our own institutions as 
being strong enough both to serve us and to help the world. This is 
the broad principle of international cooperation that is the best hope 
of human progress and of peace. Its application will vary and be 
affected by many conditions of time and circumstance. But there is 
ground for real satisfaction in the certain knowledge that President 
Coolidge has firm hold of the principle. Our Wortp has the con- 
viction that everyone who believes in the principle should stand 
squarely behind the President, without any thought of party. 
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WHERE WE STAND 


alr sie arrival of the Editor’s mail is always an adventure. 
Letters from readers, even when they are fault-finding— 
perhaps especially when they find fault—are stimulating. 
Most of our critics accuse us of being pro-something—pro- 
British, pro-French or pro-Japanese. Of course we are 





trying to be pro-American. 
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We cannot see why any American citizen—least of all any American 
publication—should want to be anything else. The other nations 
have plenty of able and eloquent citizens to express their own point of 
view on world affairs. America has its own peculiar interest in all 
these problems and it is our constant endeavor to bring the facts to 
our readers’ attention and to discuss how best this American interest 
can be safeguarded and fostered. 

We believe that America has one interest in the rest of the world 
which so greatly outweighs every other interest that it is unique. 
From any point of view—moral or materialistic, realistic or ideal- 
istic—America stands to gain most by the organization and main- 
tenance of Peace. 

Even in the heat of the Great War, when passions were at the 
boiling point, we found it impossible to believe that every citizen of 
the enemy countries was a brute. We were not able to convince 
ourselves that any one man, Kaiser or Kronprinz was solely responsible 
for the misery, which was so universal. Now that the War is tech- 
nically over and the world is struggling forward towards Peace we 
find it even more difficult to sympathize with those who insist that 
any one nation or any one individual is solely responsible for the 
slowness of that progress. 

In spite of being intensely pro-American, we are not complacent 
about our own Foreign Policy. We do not think that America has 
always been 100 per cent right or that we have no responsibility for 
the chaos from which we and all the world still suffers. 

The struggle for Peace is not—as was the case in War—a contest 
of one group of nations against another. The conflict of today 
transcends all frontiers. In every country there are forces working 
for peace—and also those who are hungry for the spoils of War. 
The new struggle for power is between Pan Liberalism and Pan 
Chauvinism. 

Choose whatever country you will-—-Germany, France, Russia, 
the British Commonwealth, our own—there you will find citizens and 
groups of citizens, who are inspired by a vision of a new world order, 
who believe that Peace can be organized so that the economic forces 
may be freed from the burden of armaments and the soul of man 
emancipated from the servitude of hate. But in which ever country 
you choose for study ... America, or any other... you will 
also find individuals and cliques, who have no faith in such hopes, 
who can think of national greatness only in terms of military grandeur 
and territorial expansion. In some countries one group is in the 
ascendency, in another country the other. 

There is one phase of the question which fills us with optimism. 
The Liberal forces in all countries can cooperate, while the Chauvin- 
istic forces of different countries are in hopeless opposition to each 
other. The League of Nations Unions—the private organizations in 
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different countries to support the ideals of the League—can, and in 
fact do, meet in international congresses and work out agreements for 
common action. But it would be absurd to call an international 
convention of extreme Nationalists! What a battle royal it would be 
if German Monarchists, French Militarists, Tsarist Russians, Serbian 
Fire-eaters, British Expansionists, and the advocates of Pan-Islam 
were all brought under one roof on the invitation of one of our “100 
per cent Americanism” organizations like the National Security 
League or Ku Klux Klan! 

The world’s hope for peace is not in the custody of any one nation— 


not even our own. It is a reasonable hope, because all those in differ- 
ent countries who are working against it are at sword’s point with 
ach other, while all those who are working for peace can work 
together. 


RSs LLL 
PHILIPPE MILLET 


HE Editors of Our Wortp have been deeply shocked at 
the sudden death of Philippe Millet, the Editor-in-Chief 
of L’Europe Nouvelle and diplomatic correspondent of 
Le Petit Parisien. We all had had the pleasure of know- 
ing him personally as well as through his writings. 

Passionate in his patriotism, remarkable in his knowledge of the 

world beyond the French frontier, he had one of the most open minds 

and clearest heads of any journalist of our day. 

All his friends told him he was working too hard, for besides his 
daily contributions to the largest daily in France and the direction 
of the most important monthly in Europe on international relations, 
he was always finding time for extra work in other publications. 

No one of our contemporaries had a greater devotion to the high 
valling of journalism. No one was more ardent in the conviction 
that the ‘“facts’’—clearly stated, and honestly explained—are the 
only safe foundation for international relations. 

His untimely death, in the early forties, is a grievous loss not only 
te French journalism but also to the cause of International Under- 
standing to which Our Wor Lp is dedicated. 

UE 
THE TURKISH TREATY 
MANIFESTO has been issued by Mr. Gerard urging the 
Senate to repudiate the Turco-American Treaty, which 
was negotiated at Lausanne. Although Mr. Gerard is a 
prominent Democrat, we hope that his advice will not 
be followed by his Party. The motive behind this mani- 
festo seems to be very largely partisan spite—of the kind which has 
so often paralyzed our Foreign Relations. 
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The suggestion in this Manifesto that broader American interests 
were sacrificed on behalf of the comic opera ‘‘Chester Concession ”’ 
is mumble-jumble of the pettiest kind. The Department of State 
knew, before the treaty negotiations were begun, that no serious 
American financial interests were concerned in this Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainment, and that the control of the crazy corporation had 
passed into Canadian hands. 

It is equally absurd to argue that by this Treaty, we abandon the 
Armenians. All the ‘‘abandoning”’ our Government has done took 
place before this Treaty was thought of. When the Senate refused 
to admit any further responsibility in the settlement of the War, 
which we had helped to win, the Armenians were included in the 
general abandonment. 

The Pot is in a bad way, if all it can say for itself is that it is no 
blacker than the Kettle. We do not think that the Turks were 
justified in massacring Greeks because Greeks had massacred Turks. 
“You did it first,”’ is a school boy’s excuse. The Democrats will not 
he justified in massacring this Treaty to get even with the Republicans 
for having wrecked one of theirs. 

We hope that the Senators will ignore such partisan exhortations 
and consider the Treaty on its merits. It is not a grand and glorious 
Treaty. It was not imposed on a defeated party. It was nego- 
tiated with the Turks, who were fresh from victory over the only 
Army that cared to fight. Our Treaty is just as good as the one the 
Allies—Great Britain, France and Italy—could get in the circum- 
stances. They could have secured a better Treaty, if they had been 
willing to send an Army to the Near. East capable of defeating the 
Turks. And that is the only way we could get a better Treaty. 

The “‘Great Powers’’ of Europe were war-weary and the Turks 
were drunk with victory over the Greeks. At the Lausanne Confer- 
ence, Lord Curzon roared about British interests in the Near East 
and threatened. The French wailed over their lost investments and 
threatened. The Turks sat tight while the bluff crumbled. The 
British Government could not raise an Army at home, in the Domin- 
ions, nor among her Allies—Lloyd George fell from office because he 
tried to. The French, involved to the hilt in the Ruhr, could not 
spare troops to bring Mustapha Kemal Pasha to reason. So, in the 
end, it was a negotiated, and not an imposed Treaty. 

When the Allies had done the best they could in the circumstances, 
our Minister to Switzerland, Mr. Grew, was instructed to negotiate 
a “Treaty of Amity and Commerce” with the Turks. He had been 
an “unofficial observer’’ all through the Lausanne Conference. He 
knew—and the Turks knew—that we were not likely to send an 
Army to the Near East. Our commercial and financial interests in 
Turkey are much less than those of Britain, France or Italy. Unlike 
the European Powers we had no territorial aspirations in those parts. 
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We had refused even to consider a mandate over Armenia. Our 
“prestige” was not engaged to the extent of those Governments, 
which were parties to the Treaty of Sevres. As there was small 
chance that we would fight about it, it is surprising that Mr. Grew 
was able to secure as good a Treaty as he did. The terms we got from 
the Turks are no better and no worse than those accepted by the 
Allies. If we did not ‘‘gain” more than the European Powers, we 
certainly ‘‘lost’’ much less. 

The Senate must consider three courses: (1) Toreject this Treaty and 
try to get a better one by force of arms; (2) To reject this Treaty and 
have no diplomatic relations with Turkey; (3) To ratify this Treaty. 

Leaving out of consideration, for a moment, the first course, let us 
discuss the last two. What is likely to happen, if we accept this 
Treaty? What is likely to happen, if we reject it, and have no diplo- 
matic relations with Turkey? 

If we accept this Treaty, the ‘“‘most favored nation”’ clause goes at 
once into effect and our citizens engaged in lawful enterprise in 
Turkey will enjoy exactly the same status as the nationals of other 
countries. It is true that the old privileges, which foreigners enjoyed 
under the capitulations, have been abolished. It will be more difficult 
to conduct business in Turkey than before the War, harder to conduct 
missionary schools and hospitals. If the Turks want to drive out all 
Westerners they can do so. But our citizens would be on a par with 
all other foreigners. 

If the Senate rejects this Treaty and fails to secure a better one, it 
means that we give up all efforts to protect our few business men and 
many missionaries in Turkey. . The Turks, instead of being rather 
more friendly to us than to the Europeans, will be angered into dis- 
criminating against us. Our commercial enterprises will withdraw 
and all our schools and hospitals will be forced to close. 

Certainly the best evidence of how the Senate’s action on this 
Treaty will affect our citizens out there, is that which comes from 
these very citizens,—those who know the conditions from their own 
experience. They do not like this new Treaty very well, they had 
hoped that one of the results of the Great War would be to bring a 
new era of justice and peace to the Near East, they are bitter against 
the short-sighted intrigues, the preposterous Secret Treaties, the lack 
of unity in Christendom, which wrecked that hope. But they think 
that they can continue their work under the Lausanne Treaty. They 
know they can not, if it is rejected. The American community in 
Turkey—especially the missionaries—hope that the Senate will ratify. 

So the Senators, if they lay aside partisanship and consider the 
Treaty on its merits, and the circumstances under which it was 
negotiated—if they wish to do the best that can be done for our 
citizens in Turkey—will either ratify this Treaty or ask the House of 
Representatives to declare War on Turkey. 
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KNOW THE WORLD YOU LIVE IN 








that leads to ACTION. 


Under this heading are presented each month the most important action 
questions raised by articles in OUR WORLD—questions on which every citizen needs 
well-informed and thought-out opinions. This is a department to develop the thinking 
If you know what a person DOES, you learn what he 
THINKS. And so, if you wish “to make up” your mind, to determine what you 
really think about any problem, you must ask yourself, “What would I DO about it?” 




















WORLD PEACE—BUT HOW? 


Edited by 
Dr. George F. Bowerman 


Librarian of the Public Library of the District of Columbia, Washington 


ACTION QUESTION 


HAT is YOUR plan to bring about 
lasting World Peace? 

The whole world longs for the “‘endur- 
ing peace” promised as the outcome of 
the World War. In order to set all of 
America to thinking and if possible to 
call out the best that American ingenuity 
can devise, Mr. Edward W. Bok has of- 
fered a prize of $100,000 ‘to the author 
of the best practicable plan by which the 
United States may cooperate with other 
nations to achieve and preserve the 
peace of the world.” 

Perhaps YOU have entered the com- 
petition for the Bok Peace Award. If 
not you will soon be called on to give 
your opinion of the winning plan. In 
the last 600 years not less than 59 plans 
for world peace have been seriously ad- 
vanced. Is the riddle insoluble? Or 
will a solution be found? 

There are three principal schools of 
thought on the subject of peace, advo- 
cating respectively: (1) Preparedness, 
(2) Non-resistance, and (3) Interna- 
tional organization. 

The advocates of preparedness claim 
that human nature always has been and 
always will be the same, that wars are 
inevitable and that expenditures for 
armaments are simply insurance pre- 
miums. They oppose the efforts of the 
other two groups. 
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The non-resisters, or extreme paci- 
fists, following the principles of the 
Quakers, preach that “force, protective 
or offensive, either limited or unlimited, 
is wicked.” Those in this group, of 
course, oppose efforts at preparedness; 
ardently desiring peace, they strive for 
the “‘outlawry of war,” and often refuse 
to cooperate in practical measures to 
end war. 

The American advocates of interna- 
tional world organization are striving to 
apply to international problems the plan 
that has proved so successful in their 
national affairs—to bring about a United 
States of the World that shall do for the 
nations of the world what the American 
Union has done for the United States. 

Which of these ideas appeals most 
strongly to YOU? What plan do YOU 
favor? What are YOU going to DO 
about it? 


READING REFERENCES 


The literature of the peace movement is so 
vast that it is possible to include only a very 
small selection from Our Wor LD and from other 
magazines and books and even so the list is 
longer than these lists usually are: 


Our WorLD: 
The American Peace Award. Edward Bok, 
in this number. 
What the War Veterans Want. Robert M. 
Field, in this number. 
Peace through Christian Unity, interview 
with Archbishop Séderblom, Dec. ’23, 
28 


pp. 25-28. 
World Unity through Education. A. O. 
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Thomas. Oct. ’23, pp. 103-109 
Building a World Code of Law. 
Bullard. Sept. ’23, pp. 19-27. 
How Enduring Peace Will Come. H. R. 

Hooper. March ’23, pp. 62-66. 


Arthur 


RecENtT Books: 
General: Peace and War 
Dickinson, G. L. War: Its Nature, Cause 
and Cure. Macmillan, 1923. $1.50. 
PALMER, FREDERICK. The Folly of Nations. 
Dodd, 1921. $2.00. Based on 25 years’ 
experience as a war correspondent. A 
powerful plea for disarmament and the 
League of Nations. 
Lissy, F. J. War on War; Campaign Text 
Book. Washington National Council for 
the Prevention of War, 1923. 10 cents. 


International Organization 


BROWN, r. M. 
Nature and Interests. 
$1.50. 

Huauan, J. W. 


International Society: Its 
Maemillan, 1923. 


Study of International 
Government. Crowell, 1923. $2.75. 
Traces international government and 
shows its connection with present world 
movements of nationalism, imperialism 
and internationalism. Analyzes the League 
of Nations and discusses its problems in 
light of economics, biology and _ social 
psychology. 

FisHer, Invinc. League or War? Harper, 
1923. $2.00. A dispassionate review of 
the American attitude toward world 
affairs since the war and of the question 
of entrance into the League of Nations. 
Argument for entrance based on self- 
interest, to keep markets, to secure pay- 
ment of war debts, maintain good will and 
avoid costly armaments and wars. 

Vesta, S.C. Maintenance of Peace. Put- 
nam, 1920. $5.00. ‘‘The foundations of 
domestic and international peace as 
deduced from the study of the history of 
nations” (sub title). Author endeavors 
to prove that peace can only be secured on 
a basis of militarism and preparedness and 
on a “balance of power” rather than on a 
world confederacy or league of nations. 


Armaments and Economic Aspects 


Enocx, A. G. Problem of Armaments. 
Maemillan, 1923. $1.50. Results of a 
special investigation of military and naval 
expenditures of leading countries of the 
world 1900-1920; statistics of casualties, 
losses and damages caused by the great 
war. Arguments, opinions and steps to- 
ward a solution. 

WASHINGTON CONFERENCE ON THE LIMITA- 
TION OF ARMAMENTS. Proceedings, reso- 
lutions and treaties. Wash., G. P. O., 
1922. $1.75. In condensed form to be 
found in International Conciliation, Nos, 

169 (Dec. ’21) and 172 (March ’22). 

5 cents each. 
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Irwin, Witt. “The Next War.” Dutton, 
1921. $1.50. An appeal to common sense 
the horrors and the economic costs of 
war. 
Religious Aspects 


Irwin, Witt. Christ or Mars? Appleton 
1923. $1.50. A challenge to Christian 
civilization—Can the world of Christ and 
religion follow the pathway of Mars and 
of war? 

Guuickx, 8S. L. Christian Crusade for a 
Warless World. Macmillan, 1922. $1.00. 
Urges that all Christian men and women 
concentrate their efforts on the task of 
outlawing war by building up a positive 
substitute for it through international 
agencies for the settlement of disputes. A 
program and an arsenal of facts. Peace 
organizations and bibliography. 


RECENT MAGAZINE ARTICLES: 


Policies and the New Armament Compe- 
tition. J. M. Scammell. North American 
Rev., Oct. ’23, pp. 448-454. 

“Outlawry of War.’ Walter Lippmann. 
Atlantic, Aug. ’23, pp. 245-253. 

American Cooperation for World Peace, 
D. J. Hill. Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 
27 and Nov. 3, ’23. 

Armament Problem: Another World Con- 
ference. Archibald Hurd. Fortnightly 
Rev., Nov. ’23, pp. 774-785. 

Fires of Conquest (urges preparation for 
more war). Sherman Miles. North 
American Rev., Nov. ’23, pp. 626-640. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND PUBLICATIONS: 


American Association for International Con- 
ciliation, Sub-station 84, New York City. 
International Conciliation; nearly 200 
numbers issued; valuable documents; 
sent to libraries. 

American Peace Society, Washington, D. C. 
Advocate of Peace, monthly; valuable 
for current discussion of peace problems. 

Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Washington, D. C. Publishes a 
large number of valuable books and 
pamphlets on international law and on 
historical and economic aspects of peace 
and war and deposits them in libraries. 
Also the American Journal of International 
Law, quarterly. 

Church Peace Union, 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Reports. 

National Council for the Prevention of War, 
532 17th St., Washington, D.C. Bulletins 
and pamphlets. 

World Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches, 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York. World Friendship, monthly; and 
leaflets and bulletins. 

World Peace Foundation, 90 Mt. Vernon St., 

Boston. A League of Nations, containing 

many valuable documents; sent to 

libraries; also many pamphlets. 
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What People 


Answers to Some of the Questions 


of Nations. G. B., Cleveland, Ohio. 


represented in the League of Nations: 


The-Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State...Greek Orthodox 





Director of OUR WORLD Institute 


Fe ee, a , ) Sweden....... ..Protestant (Lutheran) 
eligions in the Leaque we (1 an) 
Rel Y ated Switzerland... ..Protestant (Church Calvin- 
Kindly advise the predominating religious istic in doctrine and Pres- 
faith of the nations represented in the League byterian in form) 


The following table will show the pre- Venezuela. . 
dominant religious faith of the nations 


Albania Moslem 

Argentina Roman Catholic 

Australia Protestant (Anglican) 

Austria Roman Catholic 

Belgium = re 

Bolivia 

Brazil 4 s 

Bulgaria Orthodox Greek 

Canada. .Protestant (Presbyterian, 
Anglican and Methodist) 

Chile. . Roman Catholic 

China Buddhist 

Colombia Roman Catholic 

Costa Rica. sig - 

Cuba. . 

Czecho-Slovakia. . sia i: 

: Denmark Protestant (Lutheran) 
Esthonia. a oo 
Finland. ..Protestant (Evangelical 

Lutheran) 
France. Roman Catholic 
Greece. Greek Orthodox 
Guatemala. Roman Catholic 
Holland. ... Dutch Reform Church 
Honduras. Roman Catholic 
Hungary. “ ‘“ 
India. . Hinduism 
Italy.. Roman Catholic 
Japan Buddhism 
Latvia Protestant 
Liberia 2g 
Lithuania. Roman Catholic 
Luxembourg ‘ ri 
New Zealand. Protestant (Anglican) 
Nicaragua Roman Catholic 
Norway. . Protestant (Lutheran) 
Panama Roman Catholic 
Paraguay " 
Persia. . Moslem 
Haiti... . Roman Catholic 
Peru. . ” " 
Poland 7 
Portugal. - 
Rumania. Orthodox 
San Salvador Roman Catholic 


Siam. . Buddhism —* Wesslitel _— ks PP DP 
South Africa Protestant (Dutch Church) spoken English. New York; E. P. 
Spain.. Roman Catholic Dutton & Co., 1917. 


Want to Know 


Addressed to Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 















































United Kingdom. . Protestant (Anglican) 
Uruguay.........Roman Catholic 


Ireland.......... ¥ 

Considerable statistical information 
upon the religions in the various 
countries mentioned can be had by con- 
sulting the Statesman’s Year-book for 
1923 under the caption “Albania, re- 
ligion; Argentina, religion, etc.” 


A Phonetic Alphabet 


What is the best international phonetic 
alphabet? Is there any printing press in 
U. S. A. that prints in it? T. F. C., New 
York City. 

Reputable authorities say that, of 
the hundreds of phonetic alphabets 
that have been preposed, the only one 
that has made progress and that bids 
fair to become general is that of the 
Association Internationale Phonétique. 
This alphabet was devised by Paul Passy 
from 1885 to 1889. He adopted several 
letters from A. J. Ellis, the author of 
Early English Pronunciation, and prof- 
ited from the notices of Bell and Sweet. 
He founded Le Maitre Phonétique in 
1889; and this influential journal ap- 
pears entirely in the dress of the inter- 
national phonetic alphabet. We do not 
think that there is any printing press in 
the United States where this alphabet 
is in general use. Consult also the fol- 
lowing books: 

Passy, Paul. Petite phonétique com- 
parée des principales langues europé- 
ennes. 

Weeks, R. The N. E. A. phonetic 
alphabet. Lancaster, Penn. 

Ripman, Walter. The sounds of 
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h=SDIRANCE gained an advantage and succeeded in carrying 
=0 her policy in dealing with Germany a step farther in 
the course of the month’s discussions between the Allies 
and America over the problem of payment of war dam- 
ages. The leading events were the failure of the Anglo- 
American attempt for an impartial expert inquiry into Germany’s 
ability to pay and the conclusion of an accord between the French 
and the big German industrialists of the occupied Ruhr Valley for 
the resumption of reparations deliveries. The Berlin Government 
repudiated these arrangements as unauthorized, but followed them 
with an agreement to order railway employees to start service again 
on the Ruhr railways, retaining German property rights in the roads. 


Changes in the military occupation of the Ruhr were begun, as 
one immediate result of these developments. For some time the 
Belgian Government had been pressing for a decrease of the forces 
controlling the Ruhr, desiring to cut its costs and get some of the 
Belgian troops home before Christmas. In recognition of the actual 
abandonment of German resistance, it was announced, the French 
would agree to reduce the numbers of troops somewhat and would 
concentrate the troops remaining in a few centers. This would 
lessen friction by putting the direct control of the district in the 
hands of civil administrators, with the troops kept in the background. 
It would also be a move toward eventual withdrawal of the troops. 
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The reparations agreement signed at Dusseldorf between the 
German industrialists and the French provided for immediate pay- 
ment of a tax of 279,000,000 franes for the period from the beginning 
of the year to November 1, 1923, under the control of the Repa- 
rations Commission, payment of a future tax of ten franes a ton on 
coal sold, free delivery of 18 per cent of net production to the Allies, 
transfer of stocks accumulated as at October 1 to the Allies, con- 
tinuation of Allied export licenses, release of steel and iron stocks on 
payment of taxes under a limitation of exports to averages for 1922, 
and deliveries of coal by-products under a special arrangement. 

Germany in the meantime sent her representatives to the Repa- 
rations Commission in Paris, at the invitation of the Allies, to state 
why the Government could not make further payments now. 

Differences between the Allies made difficult the sessions of the 
Reparations Board. France desired to force an investigation into 
the strength of military organizations in Germany. ; The Berlin 
Government said it could not guarantee the safety of Allied investi- 
gators in Germany at the present time; and this reply coupled with 
the opposition of the other Allies led to the presentation of only a 
formal warning to Germany against violating the treaty limitation. 

The Reparations Board adopted a French proposal for two in- 
quiries into German finances and capital abroad. The United States, 
on invitation, agreed to assign unofficial delegates to the commissions. 
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The League and International Traffic 





ORTY nations sent delegates to the 

International Conference on Trans- 
port and Communications, under the 
auspices of the League of Nations at 
Geneva. The United States was repre- 
sented by Consul Haskell as an observer. 
The purpose of the sessions is to reduce 
the obstacles to international commerce 
at political frontiers and to plan for 
equal treatment for all nations in the 
great ports of the world. 

Aid for Hungary is also being planned 
by the League along the lines already 
worked out to advantage for Austria. 
An international loan is proposed, to- 
gether with a program for balancing the 
Hungarian budget and stabilizing the 
currency under the supervision of a 
Commissioner responsible to the League. 


FIUME, long a cause of dispute be- 
tween Italy and Yugo-Slavia, was 
reported to be assigned to Italy under a 
new agreement between the two govern- 
ments. The adjoining harbor of Porto 
Barros was to go to Yugo-Slavia. This 
understanding was expected to put an 
end to the threat of conflict over control 
of the two northern Adriatic ports. 
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UNITED STATES 


Coolidge and Hughes Restate Our Policies 





RESIDENT COOLIDGE ended the 

suspense in which he had succeeded 
in keeping the capital and the country 
by his silence regarding his national 
policy while he was forming it, in his 
message to Congress. The main points 
in his address concerning international 
affairs were a strong reaffirmation of 
President Harding’s advocacy of mem- 
bership in the World Court, coupled 
with refusal of membership in the 
League of Nations and of special alli- 
ances, reemphasis of opposition to the 
Soviet Government of Russia, rejection 
of the idea of canceling war debts, and 
arguments for continuing the present 
tariff law and immigration restrictions. 

Secretary Hughes, in a speech before 
the Academy of Political and Social 
Science at a celebration of the cen- 
tenary of the Monroe Doctrine, laid 
down similar lines for our foreign policy. 
He strongly restated that Doctrine, 
applying its principles both to our 
problems in relation to Latin America 
and in the Pacific. The United States, 
he declared, desires to cooperate for the 





UNCLE SAM—AND EUROPE 


France tries to get America over to help, says Serenissimo, of Italy, but when America drops 


the rope it is Germany that gets hurt 
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preservation of peace and order 
in all parts of the world but 
must reserve its independence 
of action. 

Yugo-Slavia has appointed 
a mission to take up with the 
Debt Commission in Wash- 
ington the question of terms 
for the settlement of its debt 
of $61,000,000. 

Philippine administration 
continued a troublesome prob- 
lem. The native Legislature 
passed over the veto of Gov- 
ernor General Wood a bill to 
remit unpaid taxes on land. 
The measure will go to Presi- 
dent Coolidge, as a test case. 
Sr. Roxas, a former Speaker of 
the House, was named for a 
special mission to Washington 
to present the native demands 
for further rights of  self- 
government. Meanwhile, the 
American Chamber of Com- 














merce in Manila petitioned 
Congress to end Filipino au- 
tonomy and pass an act estab- 
lishing the islands as a United 
States territory. 

BRITISH EMPIRE 


Baldwin Loses Hard-Fought Election 


De Y)RDERS unusual in Great Brit- 
ain marked the end of a hotly 
contested general election, in which the 
Conservative Cabinet lost its majority. 

Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin 
fought the traditional British policy of 
free trade by proposing protective 
tariffs on imports, excluding grain and 
meat, a subsidy to farmers and a policy 
of Empire preference in trade. The 
Liberals united under Lloyd George and 
Asquith stood for free trade and a plan 
of government unemployment insur- 
ance. The Labor Party also advocated 
free trade and its principle of a levy on 
apital. All three of the parties advo- 
cated closer relations with the United 





A LITTLE CHRISTMAS FAIRY 


Uncle Sam as Europe would like to see him, pictured 
by the jocular Bystander of London in connection with 
discussions of relief and reconstruction loans 


States and criticized the French policy 
in dealing with Germany, but it was 
evident that the Conservatives would 
go further than the other parties to 
maintain a working accord with France. 

The Imperial Conference, concluding 
its sessions in London, favored a policy 
of independent action in dealing with 
the problem of war reparations. The 
delegates also approved the proposed 
treaty with the United States extending 
the right of search of vessels suspected of 
rum-running beyond the international 
three-mile limit, in return for permission 
to British vessels to earry their own 
stocks into American harbors under 
customs seals. Plans for a naval base at 
Singapore and stronger air forces re- 
ceived emphatic support. 














EUROPE 
France Stands Back of Poincaré 


HE RESULTS of the method of 

dealing with Germany adopted in 
the Ruhr occupation were again strongly 
sustained by the Chamber of Deputies 
in an overwhelming vote of confidence to 
Premier Poincaré. This support was 
given despite the fact that the strain of 
the Ruhr operation was shown by the 
fall of the exchange value of francs to 
a new low level of about 19 to the dollar. 





Germany Changes Leaders 


TRESEMANN, who had headed 

two coalition Cabinets during a 
stormy period of growing discontent 
and civil strife 
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Plans were advanced to request the 
Allied Reparations Board for its neces- 
sary permission to float a loan of about 
$70,000,000 to buy foodstuffs for the 
relief of Germans suffering in the food 
shortage caused by the economic dis- 
order of the country and the collapse 
of the purchasing power of marks. It 
was hoped to raise a large part of the 
funds in America. The Government at 
Washington indicated that it would raise 
no objection to such a loan; but strong 
French opposition was expected to giy- 
ing it priority over reparations. 

Italy and Spain Discuss Joint Policies 
AY ACCORD between the Fascisti 
rulers of Italy and Spain, of pos- 


sibly far-reaching significance in the 
Mediter- 








in Germany, 
resigned when 
the majority 
of the Parlia- 
ment went 
against him 
on a vote of 
confidence. 
After an un- 
certain week 
in which three 
men called by 
President 
Ebert to form 
a Cabinet 
either refused 
or failed, a 
new coalition 
took power 
under Dr. 
Wilhelm Marx 
of the Clerical 
Centrist 
party. The 
agreement of 
Stresemann to stay as Foreign Minister 
made certain the continuation of some of 
his policies. Dr. Marx appealed in the 
Reichstag for National unity. He se- 
cured a vote of full powers of action. 








STINNES RIDES TO FRANCE 


The German people have to bear the burden of the big 
industrialist’s agreement with France, says Simplicis- 
simus of Munich 





ranean and 
southern Eu- 
rope, was re- 
ported under 
discussion 
during a visit 
of King Al- 
fonso of Spain 
to Rome. He 
held confer- 
ences with the 
Italian King, 
regarding the 
relations — be- 
tween the two 
countries, and 
with the Pope, 
regarding re- 
ligious institu- 
tions and or- 
ders in Spain. 
At the same 
time the 
Spanish  dic- 
tator, General 
di Rivera, was in confidential session with 
Mussolini regarding a rumored political 
and economic accord between the two 
states. This, it is said, would result ina 
joint policy regarding mutual interests 




















in the Mediterranean and especially the 
port of Tangier, opposite Gbrialtar, and 
closer relations with the Italian and Span- 
ish populations of Latin America. The 
move is said to have aroused some 
alarm in France, whose position in the 
Mediterranean and North Africa would 
be involved; while it is understood to be 
favored by Great Britain. 


GREECE was in the midst of a sharp 
struggle to settle the question of the 
permanent form of government for the 
nation. This followed a recent attempt 
of royalist plotters to overthrow the 
military dictatorship which seized con- 
trol of the country after the failure of 
the campaign against the Turks in Asia 
Minor. The King was requested to 
leave Greece for a period of sixty days 
while, reports said, decision was being 
made regarding a new Constitution and 
between a monarchy and a republic. 


FAR EAST 


Japan Modifies Reconstruction Plans 





OKIO is to be rebuilt as a modern 

capital, but on a more modest plan 
than was originally outlined for the re- 
construction of the city following the 
earthquake which recently destroyed it. 
According to announcements made fol- 
lowing conferences between Viscount 
Goto, Home Minister, and Dr. Charles 
A. Beard, called as an American expert 
adviser, the sum to be expended will be 
about $250,000,000. Rebuilding will be 
pushed so as to provide for the earliest 
possible resumption of former activities, 
but with an eye to safeguards against 
fire and earthquake hazards. 


CHINA continued in a disturbed 
state despite the inauguration of Tsao 
Kun as President and the formal adop- 
tion of a permanent Constitution. The 
Peking Government was embarassed by 
delays and conflicts over appointment 
of a Premier and formation of a Minis- 
try. In south China, Sun Yat Sen at 
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Canton continued his fight for power 
with Chen Chung Ming, supporter of 
the northern government. 

America and China are to be directly 
linked in communication by wireless, 
through a group of radio stations 
centering at Shanghai, for which rights 
have been secured by the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. 


LATIN AMERICA 


PEACE in South America has been 
promoted by two developments dur- 
ing the month. Chile and Peru have 
submitted their long-standing dispute 
regarding the Tacna-Arica boundary 
between them to President Coolidge for 
arbitration. They have presented to 
him their arguments, Chile favoring a 
plebiscite on the basis of the present 
population of the disputed provinces and 
Peru asking a plebiscite on the basis of 
the population in 1894 when the agree- 
ment for such settlement was made. 

Argentina, Brazil and Chile have 
begun diplomatic conversations regard- 
ing Argentine and Brazilian naval and 
military rivalry. Since the failure of 
Chile’s disarmament plan at the Pan 
American Conference, this has threat- 
ened to lead to serious misunderstand- 
ing, especially in view of the fact that 
the United States sent a Naval Mission 
to Brazil. The aim of the present 
negotiations is said to be a mutual non- 
aggression agreement. 


MEXICO was menaced by a new 
revolutionary attack on the govern- 
ment of President Obregon. Fighting 
started in connection with the national 
election campaign, in which a sharp con- 
flict arose between administration sup- 
porters of the candidacy of Gen. Calles 
and the adherents of Sr. de la Huerta, 
formerly Finance Minister. Huertista 
rebels marched on the capital. 
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America’s Duty in Europe’s 
Recovery 





By Francis H. Sisson 


Vice-President of the Guaranty Trust Company 


England’s Unemployed, Germany’s Disorder, and France’s Military Power 
Indicate the Three Problems of Europe Today and the Need for 
a Settlement in which the United States Should Aid 


SAN American vitally concerned in 
the affairs of his own country as 
well as of the world, I journeyed forth 
last summer to study at first hand some 
of the conditions whose reactions were 
reaching us in the United States. The 
picture of Europe today as it appeared 
to me can perhaps best be described by 
three dramatic events which happened 
to be the first important reactions I had 
in three leading countries. 

I first visited England and as we were 
motoring to our hotel, the car in which 
we were traveling was halted by a 
parade, and opportunity given to review 
it, a parade of England’s unemployed, 
thousands of her idle workers walking 
the principal streets of London in pro- 
test against the existing order, carrying 
radical banners of all sorts, proclaiming 
their right to labor, their right to share 
in capital, their right to doles, and their 
right to governmental assistance in all 
the hardships they were suffering. In 
frank and picturesque language the 
insurgent element in that land of free 
speech gave expression to its violent 
reactions. Here was a picture of seeth- 
ing discontent at the economic condi- 
tions which had bred unemployment, of 
England’s suffering under reduced trade, 
stagnant industry, high taxes and heavy 
debts, facing a gigantic economic and 
political problem which must be reck- 
oned with, not only by her, but by the 
whole world which it affects. 

A few weeks later I crossed the North 
the Continent and entered 


Sea to 
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Germany by way of Hamburg. We 
were prevented from landing in Ham- 
burg owing to strikes which were in 
progress in the city at that time, be 
cause of food shortage and money short- 
age. It had been impossible for the 
printing presses of Germany to keep 
up with the demands for paper money, 
and in default of payment, labor had 
gone on strike, voicing its protest 
against the situation. The banks were 
issuing what were in effect clearing 
house certificates, seeking to stay the 
tide of discontent, and to keep labor 
employed. Many of the industries 
issued their own I. O. U.’s in lieu of 
money, but even they were not well 
received. When we landed in Hamburg 
finally, by indirect route, the first 
spectacle that greeted us was a terrific 
street riot presented by the striking and 
unemployed in which many were killed, 
and the streets of Hamburg ran red with 
the blood of her own protesting people. 
There was presented the picture of 
Germany today, a land of economic 
disorders of all sorts, the result of 
economic malpractice and loss, largely 
of their own creation, a land of riots, 
social and political, and of the most 
serious maladies, which may at any 
moment become violent and infect all 
Murope. 

Weeks later, after journeying through 
middle Europe and visiting many of 
the countries in that region, we finally 
came to France. As we entered Paris 
on a bright fall morning, the first sight 
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Vice-President of the Guaranty Trust Company 


which greeted our eyes was a magnifi- 
cent parade of cavalry—military France, 
strong in her position and proud of it, 
parading to the world the supremacy of 
her great army and insisting to the 
world that her national ends be met, 
that she collect in full for that which she 
believes she has suffered, and that she 
exact the last pound of flesh in gold and 
tribute from the crushed world about 
her. There we have the picture, the 
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protesting unemploy- 
ed in England, the riot- 
ing mobs in Germany, 
the marching cavalry 
in France, summariz- 
ing the three great 
problems which Ev- 
rope offers for solution, 
typifying the sharp 
conflict of interests 
and ambitions in 
which these problems 
center. 

Back of the whole 
situation lies the un- 
solved reparation 
problem, with its far 
spread effects. In the 
failure of the Peace 
Council to fix a repa- 
rations sum within the 
power of Germany to 
pay, this situation has 
gone from bad to worse 
until the nations con- 
cerned are near the 
breaking point. 

Germany’s reaction 
from the Versailles 
Treaty was that she 
had been unfairly and 
dishonestly treated, 
and her response to 
that treatment was 
evasion, deceit and 
repudiation of her own 
agreements. What- 
ever may have been 
her capacity to pay, she certainly lacked 
the will to pay, which was most vital to 
the situation. German dishonesty and 
evasion have been matched with French 
selfishness and hatred, and a deadlock 
has been reached. Germany says she 
cannot satisfy the French demands until 
France relaxes her grip on the Ruhr. 

France says she will not relax her 
grip upon the Ruhr until her demands 
are satisfied. England, failing in her 
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To Exporters 


RE you utilizing the ser- 

vices which a bank such 

as this Company affords for 

facilitating and protecting your 
export transactions? 


CoLLecTIon oF Drarts—T his 
Company renders a direct and 
efficient service in collecting 
drafts payable abroad. Its ex- 
perience, its foreign offices, and 
its relations with leading banks 
are obviously of great benefit 
to the exporter. 


FINANCING SHIPMENTS—We 
extend credit lines to houses 
of standing for financing ship- 


ments to foreign countries. 


We discount customers’ dollar 
drafts at flat rates or make 
advances against the drafts, 
as desired, and quote rates for 
the purchase of drafts drawn 
in foreign currencies. 


Forwarp ExcHanGe Con- 
TRAcTS—These protect the 
exporter against possible de- 
clines in exchange. Thus he 
can fix the amount of the 
dollar proceeds of sales made 
in foreign currencies. 


GvuaARANTY SERVICE, our 100- 
page booklet, describing our 
services in detail, will be 
sent to executives on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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effort to persuade France to her view- 
point and to assist in the economic re- 
habilitation of Germany, stands at the 
crossroads awaiting the direction of 
forces which she cannot control. France 
has reestablished the Treaty of Versailles, 
and is apparently determined that 
Germany must either pay or be crushed, 
and if France cannot collect reparations, 
she can at least provide security. 

The German feels that France is 
bent on crushing and dismembering his 
country, and the Frenchman is con- 
fident that Germany conjures up the 
spectre of ruin to cheat justice. The air 
is filled with propaganda from both 
camps, which must be largely discounted 
in reaching any sound conclusion. 
Around the circle Europe goes and back 
to the starting point of reparations and 
if, in the lack of consideration for the 
world’s peace and altruistic impulse, 
even intelligent selfishness fails to bring 
the disagreeing nations to some common 
ground of agreement in the near future, 
all Western civilization may pay the 
penalty of human selfishness and stupid- 
ity. A dismembered Germany certainly 
means a disordered Europe for a long 
period to come. 

The one strong impression which one 
brings from a survey of the European 
situation is that the great neéd of the 
world is first moral and spiritual regen- 
eration as the essential basis of eco- 
nomic recovery and political order. 
Until the nations are willing to liqui- 
date their hates, they can make slight 
progress toward liquidating their debts. 

History records no instance of eco- 
nomic recovery by force. There is no 
real security to be obtained by the 
sword. In the end the burden of dom- 
inating Europe by force must prove un- 
supportable. As Jan Smuts of South 
Africa tersely commented at the recent 
council of British premiers, “In - this 
dark hour it is the lack of moral justice 
which is Europe’s undoing.” 

The question which comes home to us 


OUR WORLD 


all is, “What should our part be in helps 
ing to solve the problem presented?™ 
The decreasing purchasing power of 
Europe is already affecting us, ag 
further depression and disorder amg 
certain to have an _ increasingly 
effect upon is. It is idle for us to talkg 
isolation; that is simply swimmiz 
against the current of history. Mode 
science has made it impossible. Th 
trend of the centuries has flown from 
isolation to intercommunication, toe 
ward a larger unity and a more inte 
dependent relationship among the 
peoples of the world. As a businegg 
proposition, we are the creditors of 
Europe in the sum of nearly twenty 
billion dollars. They provide our largest 
export market and their prosperity is 4 
vital business concern to us. It is no 
sufficient for us to live and let live. We 
must live and help live if we are to enjoy; 
the fullness of life ourselves. 


Civilization itself is threatened in the 
present situation and the merest sek 
fishness, as well as the lack of it, urges? 
us to lend a hand if we can only see 
how to make it effective. I personally 
regret that we have not sat in the 
council of the League of Nations, and om 
the Reparations Commission, feeling) 
that much more might have been 
accomplished if our strong hand ha@ 
helped to guide in these important 
sessions. Our moral and economic im 
fluence are both tremendous. If we 
could have helped to tear the mask 
from envy, injustice, covetousness and: 
hatred, hiding behind the mask of diplo=) 
macy, if we could have put our spirit of 
achievement and accomplishment into 
the solution of the possibilities pre* 
sented, if we could have insisted upom 
the reduction of military outlays and 
the demonstration of a disposition t& 
achieve the aims of peace and justice a8 
a basis for our extension of credit t@ 
them, I feel certain that the nations 
would have been much further along the 
road to recovery than they are today. 
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